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EMPEROR OF THE 
FRENCH. 

HERE is no question 
but that Napoleon III. 
is at present under a cloud. 
His prestige, that has so 
often stood him in good 
Stead, seems to have com- 
pletely gone, and it is 
Strange to mark, especially 


When one remembers his 


departure from Paris, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant staff, 
for the front scarcely three 
weeks ago, the disregard, 
the indifference, the almost 
total oblivion, into which he 
has since fallen in that city. 
How great is the change 
that a few days have sufficed 
to bring about, a little inci- 
dent of the war will prove. 
On his recent return from 
Metz to Chalons, Napoleon 
travelled with his followers 
in a single third-class car- 
Tiage. With this he was 
fain to be contented; and 
80 complete had grown his 
Contempt for the vanities of 
Imperial pomp and state, 
that he even declined to 
allow the cushions from his 
travelling carriage to be 
placed on the hard wooden 
benches of the third-class 
compartment in which he 
installed himself. He said 
he was thirsty, and asked 
for a glass of wine; but the 
Station-master could only 
offer him as a goblet the 
tumbler which he had just 
before used at his own mo- 
dest breakfast. The Prince 
mperial, who was very 

fatigued, poor little lad ! ex- 
pressed a wish to wash his 
face and hands, and, his 
ather having drunk the 
Wine, the station-master’s 
Inevitable tumbler was once 
More brought into service ; 
Some water was poured into 
it, and, with a pocket-hand- 
kerchief for a towel, the 
Child of France made his 
hasty toilet ! No wonder, therefore, that it is asked on 
all sides, Has’ Napoleon’s star indeed paled for ever ? Do 
hothing but disgrace, defeat, deposition, and obscurity 
await this man of varied fortunes, whose reverses have 
"een so astonishing, whose prosperity has been so 
tremendous? Paris, as we have seen, remains silent, 
entirely absorbed apparently inher determination 
to stay the Prussian progress and save France from 
‘ny further desecration by the foe; but England 
1S differently situated, and it is hence, perhaps, not 
altogether surprising that during the past fort- 
Night no man in Europe has been made the subject 
asco much discussion by all sections of the press, as 
a8 In social life, as the original of the accompany- 
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ing engraving. If mere words could achieve such an 
end, the fate of the Napoleonic dynasty has been sealed 
over and over again within the last few days by the 
majority of the daily and weekly journals, with the 
Times at their head; but things have not yet quite 
come to this pass, gloomy prognosticators notwith- 
standing, and it is our duty in this place not to discuss 
possibilities, but to briefly record the history of a ruler 
who, whatever his failings may have been, has cer- 
tainly done great things for France, always a danger- 
ous country to govern, and maintained his position for 
best part of a quarter of a century as the most con- 
spicuous man in Europe. 

His Imperial Majesty, Charles Louis Napoleon 
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Bonaparte, is, as is well 
known, the third son of 
Louis Bonaparte, ex-King 
of Holland, his mother 
being the beautiful Hor- 
tense, daughter of the Em- 
press Josephine by her first 
marriage. His birth, an- 
nounced through the em- 
pire and in Holland by the 
roar of artillery, took place 
at the Tuileries April 20, 
1808 ; and he was baptized 
on November 4, 1810, by 
Cardinal Fesch, the Em- 
peror and the Empress 
Marie Louise being the 
sponsors. After the great 
Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, it will be remem- 
bered, his young nephew ac- 
companied him tothe Champ 
de Mai, and was there pre- 
sented to the deputies of 
the people and the army. 
The splendour of the scene 
Jeft a deep impression on 
the mind of the boy, then 
only seven years old; and 
when his uncle embraced 
him for the last time at 
Malmaison, he desired to 
follow him, and was with 
difficulty pacified by his 
mother. ‘Then commenced 
the banishment of the 
family, and with it the 
second stage was reached 
in the strangely-chequered 
life that has since command- 
ed the wonder of Europe. 
This is not the place, nor 
is it necessary, to enter 
into lengthy details. Suf- 
fice it to say, that after 
many hair-breadth escapes, 
and having thrice had to 
take refuge in England, he 
managed, by a bold stroke, 
early in the morning of 
Dec. 2, 1851, to proclaim 
himself Dictator. Soldiers 
lined the streets to pre- 
vent opposition, and hay- 
ing effectually subdued the 
capital, he offered himself 
for ten years’ election to the 
office of President, and was 
returned. In the autumn 
of the following year, by tours through France, he 
so far made good his position that his friends in the 
Senate proposed that the question of restoring the 
empice should be formally submitted to the nation, the 
result being that the French people, by a majority of 
five or six millions, voted the restoration, which was 
accordingly proclaimed December 2, 1852, and, amidst 
the cries of “ Vive l’Empereur !” the Prince assumed 
the style and title of “ Napoleon ITI., Emperor of the 
French, by the grace of God and the will of the 
people.” ‘His career since then has been threatened 
by many dangers, but prosperity has almost invariably 
attended him, a prosperity that, in its culmination, as 
some would tell us, led to the present unhappy WaT 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE AMERICAN EXPEDITION. 


BOUT three years had passed away 
since Zillah had first. come to Chet- 
wynde, and the life which she had 
lived there had gradually come to be 
grateful and pleasant and happy. 
Mr. Hilaire was attentive to his 
duty and devoted to hig pupil, and 
Zillah applied herself assiduously t6 
her music and drawing. At the end 
of a year Mr. Hilaire waited upon 
the Earl with a request to withdraw, 

s he wanted to go to the Continent. 
He informed the Earl, however, that 
Mr. Gualtier was coming back, and 
would like to resume his old posi- 
tion, if possible. The Earl con- 
sented to take back the old teacher ; 
and so, in a few months more, after 
an absence of about a year and a 
half, Gualtier resumed his duties 
at Chetwynde Castle, vice Mr. Hilaire, 
resigned. 

On his first visit after his return 
Hilda’s face expressed an _ eager- 
ness of curiosity which even her 

fine self-control could not conceal. No one noticed it, 
however. but Gualtier, and he looked at her with an earnest 
expression that might mean anything or nothing. It 
might tell of success or failure; and so Hilda was left to 
conjecture. There was no chance of a quiet conversa- 
tion, and she had either to wait as before, perhaps for 
months, until she could see him alone, or else throw away 
her scruples and arrange a meeting, Hilda was not long 
in coming to a conclusion. On Gualtier’s second visit she 
slipped a piece of paper into his hand, on which he read, 
after he had left, the following :— 

“ T will be in the West Avenue, near the Lake, this afier- 
noon, at three o'clock.” 

That afternoon she made some excuse and went out, 
as she said to Zillah, for a walk through the park. As 
this was a frequent thing with her it excited no comment. 
The West Avenue led from the door through the Park, 
and finally, after a long détour, ended at the main gate. 
At its farthest point there was a lake, surrounded by a 
dense growth of Scotch larch trees, which formed a very 
good place for such a tryst—although, for that matter, 
in so quiet a place as Chetwynde-park, they might have 
met on the main avenue without any fear of being noticed. 
Here, then, at three o’clock, Hilda went, and on reaching 
the spot, found Gualtier waiting for her. 

She walked under the shadow of the trees before she 
said a word, 

“You are punctual,” said she, at last. 

- “T have been here ever since noon.” 

** You did not go out, then ?” 

‘No, I stayed here for you.” 

His tone expressed the deepest devotion, and his eyes, 
as they rested on her fora moment, had the same ex- 
pression.” 

Hilda looked at him benignantly and encouragingly. 

*“You have been gcne long, and I dare say you have 
been gone far,” she said. ‘‘It is this that T want to 
hear about. Have you found out anything, and what 
have you found out? 

“Yes, I have been gone long,” said Gualtier, ‘and 
have been far away ; but all the time I have done nothing 
else than seek after what you wish to know. Whether I 
have discovered anything of any value will be for you to 
judge. Ican only tell you of the result. At any rate 
you will see that I have not spared myself for your sake.” 

‘What have you done?” asked Hilda, who saw that 
Gualtier’s devotion was irrepressible, and would find vent 
in words if she did not restrain him. ‘I am eager to 
hear.” 

Gualtier dropped his eyes, and began to speak ina cool, 
business tone. 

‘JT will tell you everything, then, Miss Krieff,” said he, 
‘‘from the beginning. When I left here I went first to 
London, for the sake of making inquiries about the 
elopement. I hunted up all whom I could find whose 
memories embraced the last twenty years, so as to see if 
they could throw any light on this mystery. One or two 
had some faint recollection of the affair, but nothing of 
any consequence. At length I found out an old sporting 
character who promised at first to be what I wished. He 
remembered Lady Chetwynde, described her beauty, and 
said that she was left to herself very much by her husband. 
He remembered well the excitement that was caused by 
her flight. He remembered the name of the man with 
whom she had fled. It was Redfield Lyttoun.” 

“* Redfield Lyttoun !” repeated Hilda, with a peculiar 
expression, 

“Yes; but he said that, for his part, he had good 
reason for believing that it was an assumed name. The 
man who bore the name had figured fora time in sporting 
circles, but after this event it was generally stated that it 
was not his true name. I asked whether any one knew 
histruename. He said some people had stated it, but he 
could not tell. T asked what was the name. He said 
Pomeroy. 

As Gualtier said this he raised his eyes, and those small 

ey orbs ye to burn and flash with triumph as they 

Steer ee on aula gsi said not a word, but 

e t . ier i i 
pressed it to his thin lips, remblingly took it, and 

“This was all that I could discover. It was vacuo? it 
was only partially satisfactory ; but it was all. £ soon 
perceived that it was only a waste of time to stay in 
London; and after thinking of many plans, I finally de- 
termined to visit the family of Lady Chetwynde herself. 
Of course such an undertaking had to be carried out very 
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cautiously. I found out where the family lived, and 
went there. On arriving I went to the Hall, and offered 
myself as music teacher. It was in an out-of-the-way 
place, and Sir Henry Furlong, Lady Chetwynde’s brother, 
happened to have two or three danghters who were study- 
ing under a governess. When I showed him a certificate 
which the Earl here was kind enough to give me, he was 
very much impressed by it. He asked me all about the 
Earl and Chetwynde, and appeared to be delighted to 
hear about these things. My stars were certainly lucky. 
He engaged me at once, and so I had constant access to 
the place. 

‘*T had to work cautiously, of course. My idea was 
to get hold of some of the domestics. There was an old 
fellow there, a kind of butler, whom I propitiated, and 
gradually drew into conversations about the family. My 
footing in the house inspired confidence in him, and he 
grad He was an old gossip, 
in his dotage, and he knew all about the family, and re- 
membered when Lady Chetwynde was born. He at first 
avoided any allusion to her, but I told him long stories 
about the Earl, and won upon his sympathies so that he 
told me at last all that the family knew about Lady Chet- 
wynde. 

“His story was this: Lord Chetwynde was busy in 
politics, and left his wife very much to herself. A cool- 
ness had sprung up between them, which increased every 
day. Lady Chetwynde was vain, and giddy, and weak. 
The Redfield Lyttoun of whom I had heard in London 
was much at her house, though her husband knew nothing 
about it. People were talking about them everywhere, 
and he only was in the dark. At last they ran away. It 
was known that they had fled to America. That is the 
last that was ever heard of her. She vanished out of 
sight, and her paramour also. Not one word has ever 
been heard about either of them since. From which I 
conjecture that Redfield Lyttoun, when he had become 
tired of his victim, threw her off, and came back to re- 
sume his proper name, to lead a life of honour, and to 
die in the odour of sanctity. What do you think of my 
idea ?” 


“Tt seems just,” said Hilda, thoughtfully. 

‘* In the three months which, I spent thére I found out 
all that the family could tell ; but still I was far enough 
away from the object of my search. I only had con- 
jectures, I wanted certainty. I thought it all over; and, 
at length, saw that the only thing left to do was to go to 
America, and try to get upon their tracks. It was a des- 
perate undertaking. America changes so that traces of fugi- 
tives are very quickly obliterated ; and who could detect or 
discover any after a lapse of nearly twenty years? Still, 
I determined to go. There seemed to be a slight chance 
that I might find this Obed Chute, who figures in the 
correspondence. There was also a chance of tracing Lady 
Chetwynde among the records of the Sisters of Charity. 
Besides, there was the chapter of accidents, in which un- 
expected things often turn up. So I went to America. 
My first search was after Obed Chute. To my amaze- 
ment I found him at once. He is one of the foremost 
bankers of New York, and is well known all over the city. 
I waited on him without delay. I had documents and 
certificates which I presented to him. Among others I 
had written out a very good letter from Sir Henry 
Furlong, commissioning me to find out about his beloved 
sister, and another from General Pomeroy, to the effect 
that 1 was his friend—” 

‘¢ That was forgery,” interrupted Hilda, sharply. 

Gualtier bowed with a deprecatory air, and hung his 
head in deep abasement. 

** Go on,’ said she. 

‘You are too harsh,” said he, in a pleading voice. ‘‘It 
was all for your sake —” 

** Go on,” she repeated. 

*¢ Well, with these I went to see Obed Chute. He was 
a tall, broad-shouldered, square-headed man, with iron- 
grey hair, and a face—well, it was one of those faces that 
make you feel that the owner can do anything he chooses. 
On entering his private office I introduced myself, and 
began a long explanation. He interrupted me by shaking 
hands with me vehemently, and pushing me, into a chair. 
I sat down and went on with my explanation. I told 
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him that I had come out as representative of the Furlong 
family, and the friend of General Pomeroy, now dead. 
told him that there were several things which I wished to 
find out. First, to trace Lady Chetwynde, and find out 
what had become of her, and briag her back to her 
friends, if she were alive ; secondly, to clear up certain 
charges relative to a forgery ; and, finally, to find out 
about the fate of Redfield Lyttoun. ; 
‘Mr, Obed Chute at first was civil enough, after his 
rough way; but asI spoke he looked at me earnestly, 
eying me from head to foot with sharp scrutiny. He did 


| not seem to believe my story. 


<¢¢ Well,’ said he, when I had ended, ‘is that all? 

66 ¢ Yes,’ said: F. 

*©¢So you want to find out about Lady Chetwynde, 
and the forgery, and Redfield Lyttoun ? 

coe Yes.’ ~ 

“<¢ And General Pomeroy. told you to apply to me ? 

*¢<¢Ves, on his dying bed,’ said I, solemnly; ‘his last 


» words were: ‘Go to Obed Chute, and tell him to ex- 
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plain all. 
<¢<¢To explain all!’ repeated Obed Chute. 

“6 Yes,’ said I.‘ ‘* The confession,” said the General, 
‘cannot be made by me. He must make it.”’ 

‘¢¢'Phe confession !’ he repeated. 

*©¢Yes. And I suppose that you will not be unwilling 
to grant a dying man’s request.’ 

‘Obed Chute said nothing for some time, but sat 
staring at me, evidently engaged in profound thought. 
At any rate he saw through and through me. 

“¢¢ Young man,’ said he, at last, ‘ where are you lodg- 
ing ? 

Re At the Astor House,’ said I, in some surprise ? 

‘‘¢ Well, then, go back to the Astor House, pack up 
your trunk, pay your bill, take your fare in the first 
steamer, and go right straight back home. When you 
get there, give my compliments to Sir Henry Furlong, 
and tell him if he wants his sister he had better hunt her 
up himself. As to that affecting message which you have 
brought from General Pomeroy, I can only say that, as 
he evidently did not explain this business to you, I cer- 
tainly will not. I was only his agent. Finally, if you 
want to find Redfield Lyttoun, you may march straight 
out of that door, and look about you till you find him.’ 

‘‘ Saying this, he rose, opened the door, and, with a 
savage frown which forbade remonstrance, motioned 
me out. 

“‘T went ont. There was evidently no hope of doing 
anything with Obed Chute.” 

‘*' Then you failed,” said Hilda, in deep disappointment. 

“Failed! No. Do you not see how the reticence of 
this Obed Chute confirms all our suspicions? But wait 
tili you hear all, and I will tell you my conclusions. You 
will then see whether I have discovered anything definite 
or not. 

‘‘T confess I was much discouraged at first at my recep- 
tion by Obed Chute. I expected everything from this 
interview, and his brutality baffled me. I did not venture 
back there again, of course. I thought of trying other 
things, and went diligently around among the convents 
and religious orders, to see if I could find out anything 
about the fate of Lady Chetwynde. My letters of intro- 
duction from Sir H. Furlong and from Lord Chetwynde 
led these simple-minded people to receive me with con- 
fidence. They readily seconded my efforts, and epened 
their records to me. For some time my search was in 
vain ; but, at last, I found what I wanted. One of the 
societies of the Sisters of Charity had the name of Sister 
Ursula, who joined them in the year 1840. She was Lady 
Chetwynde. She lived with them eight years, and then 
disappeared. Why she had left, or where she had gone, 
was equally unknown. She had disappeared, and that 
was the end of ber. After this I came home.” 

‘And you have found out nothing more ?” said Hilda, 


: in deep disappointment. 


‘“Nothing,” said Gualtier, dejectedly ; ‘* but are you 


not hasty in despising what I have found out? Is not 


this something ?” 

“IT do not know that you have discovered anything 
but what I knew before,” said Hilda, coldly. ‘‘ You 
have made some conjectures—that is all.” 

‘“ Conjectures !—no, conclusions from additional facts,” 
said Gualtier, eagerly. ‘‘ What we suspected is now, at 
least, more certain. The very brutality of Obed Chute 
proves this. Let me tell you the conclusions that I draw 
from this :— 

‘¢ First, General Pomeroy, under an assumed name, 
that of Redfield Lyttoun, gained Lady Chetwynde’s love, 
and ran away with her to America. 

‘Secondly, he forged that seventeen thousand pounds, 
which forgery he hushed up through this Obed Chute, 
paying him, no doubt, a large sum for hush-money. 

“‘Thirdly, he deserted Lady Chetwynde when he was 
tired of her, and left her in the hands of Obed Chute. 
She was ill, and finally, on her recovery, joined the Sisters 
of Charity. 

‘* Fourthly, after eight years she ran away—perhaps to 
fall into evil courses and die in infamy. 

‘¢ And lastly, all this must be true, or else Obed Chute 
would not have been so close, and would not have fired 
up so at the very suggestion of an explanation. If it 
were not true, why should he not explain ? But if it 
be true, then there is every reason why he should not 
explain.” ‘ 

A long silence followed. Hilda was evidently deeply 
disappvinted. From what Gualtier had said at the be- 
ginning of the interview, she had expected to hear some- 
thing more definite. It seemed to her as though all his 
trouble had resulted in nothing. Still, she was not one 
to give way to disappointment, and she had too much good 
sense to show herself either ungrateful or ungracious, 

‘¢ Your conclusions are, no doubt, correct,” said she, at 
last, in a pleasanter tone than she had yet assumed; ‘¢ byt 
they are only inferences, and cannot be made use of—in 
the practical way in which I hoped they would be. We 
are still in the attitude of inquirers, you see. The secret 
which we hold is of such a character that we have to 
keep it to ourselves until it be confirmed,” 

Gualtier’s face lighted up with pleasure as Hilda thus 
identified him with herself, and classed him with her as 
the sharer of the secret. 
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, Anything,” said he, eagerly, “anything that I can 
a0, Twill do. I hope you know that you have only to 
say the word—” 

Hilda waved her hand. 

trust you,” said she. ‘The time will come when 
you will have something to do. But just now I must 
Wait and attend upon circumstances. There are many 
things in my mind which I will not tell you—that is to 
Say, not yet. But when the time comes I promise to tell 
you. You may be interested in my plans—or you may 
not. I will suppose that you are.” 

“Can you doubt it, Miss Krieff ” 

“No, [ donot doubt it, and I promise you my confi- 
dence whew anything further arises.” 

“Can IT be of no assistance now—in advising, or in 
Counseling?” asked Gualtier, in a hesitating voice. 

“* No—whatever half-formed plans I may have relate 
to people and to things which are altogether outside of 
your sphere, and so you could do nothing in the way of 
Counselling or advising.” 

“* At least, tell me this much—must I look upon all my 
labour as wasted utterly ? Will you at least accept it, 
€ven if it is useless, as an offering to you?” 

Gualtier’s pale, sallow face grew paler and more sallow 
%s he asked this; his small grey eyes twinkled with a 
feverish light as he turned them anxiously upon Hilda, 

ilda, for her part, regarded him with he? usual calmness. 

“* Accept it?” said she. ‘‘ Certainly, tight gladly and 
Sratefully. My friend, if I was disappointed at the result, 
do not suppose that I fail to appreciate the labour. You 
lave shown rare perseverance and great acuteness. ‘The 
Next time you will succeed.” : 

This approval of his labours, slight as if Was, and 
Spoken as it was, with the air of a queen, was éagerly and 
thankfully accepted by Gualtier. He hungered after Her 
*pproval, and in his hunger he was delighted: é¥en with 
crumbs, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A FRESH DISCOVERY. 


Some time passed away, and Hilda had no more inter- 
Views with Gualtier. The latter settled down into a 
patient, painstaking music-teacher once more, who seemed 
Not to have an idea beyond his art. Hilda held herself 
aloof ; and, even when she might have exchanged a few 
Confidential words, she did not choose to do so. And 

Maltier was content, and quiet, and patient. 

_Nearly eighteen months had passed away since Zillah’s 
Visit to Pomeroy Court, and she began to be anxious to 
bay another visit. She had been agitating the subject 
or some time; but it had been postponed from time to 
time, for various reasons, the chief one being the ill-health 
of the Earl. At length, however, his health improved 
Pee and Zillah determined to take advantage of 
lis to go. 

This time the sight of the Court did not produce so 
Strong an effect as before. She did not feel like staying 
alone, but preferred having Hilda with her, and spoke 
freely about the past. They wandered about the rooms, 
looked over all the well-remembered places, rode or 
Strolled through the grounds, and found, at every step, 
Inside of the Court, and outside also, something which 
called up a whole world of associations. 

Vandering thus about the Court, from one room to 
‘nother, it was natnral that Zillah should go often to the 
tbrary, where her father formerly passed the greater 
Part of his time. Here they chiefly stayed, and looked 
ver the books and pictures. 

One day the conversation turned towards the desk, and 
“illah casually remarked that her father used to keep 

4s place so sacred from her intrusion that she had 
‘tequired a kind of awe of it, which she had not yet quite 
°vercome. This led Hilda to propose, laughingly, that 
Sue should explore it now, on the spot ; and, taking the 
‘Cys, she opened it, and turned over some of the papers. 
‘\t length she opened a drawer, and drew out a miniature. 
iNah snatched it from her, and, looking at it for a few 
Moments, burst into tears. 

“«Tt’s my mother,” she cried, amidst her sobs ; ‘* My 
Mother! Oh, my mother !” 

Hilda was silent. 

** He showed it to me once, when I was a little child, 
“nd I often have wondered, in a vague way, what became 
“lit. I never thought of looking here.” 

“You may find other things here, also, if you look,” 
ud Hilda, gently. ‘* No doubt your papa kept here all 
4S most precious things.” 
prewe idea excited Zillah. She covered the portrait with 

'Sses, put it in her pocket, and then sat down to explore 
te desk. 
of here were bundles of papers there, lying on the bottom 
b the desk, all neatly wrapped up and labelled in a most 
"Siness-like manner. Outside there was a number of 
aly wets» all of which were filled with papers. These were 
at Wrapped in bundles, and were labelled, so as to show 
th the first glance that they referred to the business of 
1 ® estate. Some were mortgages, others receipts, others 
e ters, others returned cheques and drafts. Nothing 
’Mong these had any interest for Zillah. 


side the desk there were some drawers, which Zillah 

ce ened. Once on the search, she kept it up most vigor- 
Usly, The discovery of her mother’s miniature led her 
fo Suppose that something else of equal value might be 
- "nd here somewhere. But, after a long search, nothing 
t] atever was found. The search, however, only became 
rs More exciting, and the more she was bafiled the more 
she. “id she become to follow it out to the end. While 
loop 2S investigating in this way, Hilda stood by her, 
Ng on with the air of a sympathising friend and 


i 5 st : 
terested spectator. Sometimes she anticipated Zillah 


Reizh ins drawers which lay before their eyes, and in 
ae and examining the rolis of paper with which each 
fact e Was filled. ‘The search was conducted by both, in 
cop ut Zillah seemed to take the lead. 
opened res nothing more,” said Hilda, at last, as Zillah 
letters ao last drawer, and found only some old business 
ou have examined all, you have found 


Noth;,. 
hing. At any rate. the search baa given you the 
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miniature ; and, besides, it has dispelled that awe that 
you spoke of.” 


‘But, dear Hilda, there ought to be something,” said 
Zillah. ‘*T hoped for something more. I had an idea 


that I might find something—I don’t know what—some- 
thing which I could keep for the rest of my life.” 


* Is not the miniature enough, dearest ?” said Hilda, in 
affectionate tones. ‘* What more could you wish for ?” 

“‘I don’t know. I prize it most highly ; but, still 1 
feel disappointed.” 

‘* There is no more chance,” said Hilda. 

“No; I have examined every drawer.” 

“You cannot expect anything more, so let us go away 
unless,” she added, “ you expect to find some myste- 
tious secret drawer somewhere, and I fancy there is hardly 
any room here for anything of that kind.” 


‘(A secret drawer!” repeated Zillah, with visible - 


excitement. ‘‘ What an idea! But could there be one ? 
I don’t see any place. There is the open place where the 
books are kept, and, on each side, a row of drawers here. 
But see —what is this ? 

As Zillah said this she reached out her hand toward the 
lower part of the place where the books were kept. A 
narrow piece of wood projected there beyond the level 
face of the back of the desk. On this piece of wood there 
was a brass catch, which seemed intended to be fastened ; 
but now, on account of the projection of the piece, it 
was not fastened. Zillah instantly pulled the wood, and 
it came out, 

Tt was a shallow drawer, not more than half an inch in 
depth, and the catch was the means by which it was 
closed. A bit of brass, that looked like an ornamental 
stud, was, in reality, a spring, by pressing which the door 
Sprang open. But when Zillah looked there the drawer 
was already open, and, as she pulled it out, she saw it all. 

As she pulled it out her hand trembled, and her heart 
beat fast. A strange and inexplicable feeling filled ber 
mind—a kind of anticipation of calamity—a mysterious 
foreboding of evil—which spread a strange terror through 
her. But her excitement was strong, and was not now to 
be quelled ; and it would have needed something far more 
powerful than this vague fear to stop her in the search 
into the mystery of the desk. 

When men do anything that is destined to affect them 
seriously, for good or evil, it often happens that at the 
time of the action a certain unaccountable premonition 


arises in the mind. This is chiefly the case when the act 


is to be the cause of sorrow. Like the wizard with 
Lochiel, some dark phantom arises before the mind, and 
warns of the evil to come. So it was in the present case. 
The pulling out of that drawer was an eventful moment 


in the life of Zillah. It was a crisis fraught with future 


sorrow and evil and suffering. There was something of 
all this in her mind at that moment ; and, as she pulled 
it out, and as it lay before her, a shudder passed through 
her, and she turned her face away. 
“Oh, Hilda, Hilda!” she murmured. 
“Afraid of what?’ asked Hilda. 


“*T’m afraid—” 
**What’s the 


matter? Here is a discovery, certainly. This secret 
drawer could never have been suspected. What a singular 
chance it was that you should have made such a discovery!” 


But Zillah did not seem to hear her. Before she had 
done speaking she had turned to examine the drawer. 
There were several papers in it. All were yellow and 
faded, and the writing upon them was pale with age. 
These Zillah seized in a nervous and tremulous grasp. 
The first one which she unfolded was the secret cipher. 
Upon this she gazed for some time in bewilderment, and 
then opened a paper which was enclosed within it. This 
paper, like the other, was faded, and the ink was pale. 
It contained what seemed like a key to decipher the 
letters on the other. These Zillah placed on one side, 
not choosing to do any more at that time. Then she went 
on to examine the others, What these were has already 
been explained. They were the letters of Obed Chute, 
and the farewell note of Lady Chetwynde. But in ad- 
dition to these, there was another letter, with which the 
reader is not as yet acquainted. It was as brown and as 
faded as the other papers, with writing as pale and as 
illegible. It was in the handwriting of Obed Chute. It 


was as follows :— 
“*New York, Oct. 20, 1841. 
“Dear Sir,—L. C. has been in the convent a year, 
The seventeen thousand pounds will never again trouble 
you. All is now settled, and no one need ever know 
that the Redfield Lyttoun who ran away with L. C. was 
really Captain Pomeroy. There is no possibility that 
any one can ever find it out, unless you yourself dis- 
close your secret. Allow me to congratulate you on the 
happy termination of this unpleasant business.—Yours 
truly, “OseD CHUTE. 
“Captain O. N. Pomeroy.” 


Zillah read this over many times. She couid not com- 
prehend one word of it as yet. Who was L. C. she knew 
not. The mention of Captain Pomeroy, however, seemed 
to implicate her father in some ‘‘ unp!easant business.” 
A darker anticipation of evil, and a profounder dread, 
settled over her heart. She did not say a word to Hilda, 
This, whatever it was, could not be made the subject of 
girlish coutidence. It was something which she felt was 
to be examined by herself in solitude and in fear. Once 
only did she look at Hilda. It was when the latter asked 
in a tone of sympathy :— 

“Dear Zillah, what is it?” And, as she asked this, she 
stooped forward and kissed her. 

Zillah shuddered involuniarily. Why? Not because 
she suspected her friend. Her nature was too noble to 
harbour suspicion. Her shudder rather arose from that 
mysterious premonition which, according to old super- 
stitions, arises warningly and instinctively and blindly at 
the approach of danger. So the old superstition says 
that this involuntary shudder will arise when any one 
steps over the place which is destined to be our grave. A 
pleasant fancy ! 

Zillah shuddered, and looked up at Hilda with a strange, 
dazed expression. It was some time before she spoke. 

‘‘ They are family papers,” she said. ‘‘I - don’t under- 
stand them. I will look over them.” 

She gathered up the papers abruptly, and left the room. 
As the door closed after her Hilda sat looking at the 
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plage where she had vanished with a singular smile on her 
ace. 

For the remainder of that day Zillah continucd shut up 
in her ownroom. Hilda went once to ask, in a voice of 
the sweetest and tenderest sympathy, what was the 
matter. Zillah only replied that she was not wellan@ was 
lying down. She would not open the door, however. 
Again, before bedtime, Hilda went. At her earnest 
entreaty Zillah let her in. She was very pale, with a 
Weary, anxious expression on her face. 

Hilda embraced her and kissed her. 

“Oh, my darling,” said she, ‘‘ will you not tell me 
your trouble?) Perhaps J may be of use to you. Will 
you not give me your confidence ?” 

** Not just yet, Hilda dearest. 100 
trouble you. Besides, there may be nothing in it. 
speak to the Earl first, and then I will tell you.” 

** And you will not tell me now?” murmured Hilda, 
reproachfully, 

‘* No, dearest, not now. 
know all, whether it is good or bad. 
Chetwynde to-morrow.” 

‘* ‘To-morrow ? ” 

““ Yes,” said Zillab, mournfully.“ I must go back to 
end my suspense. Youcando nothing. Lord Chetwynde 
only can tell what I want to know. I will tell him all 
and he can dispel my trouble, or else deepen it in my 
heart for ever.” 

“ How terrible! What a frightful thing that must be. 
My darling, my friend, my sister, tell me this—was it that 
wretched paper ?” 

“* Yes,” said Zillah. ‘* And now, dearest, good-night. 
Leave me—I am very miserable.” 

Hilda kissed her again. 

** Darling, I would not leave you, but you drive me 
away. You have no confidence in your poor Hilda. But 
I will not reproach you. Good-night, darling.” 

‘* Good-night, dearest.” 

(To be continued. ) 


I do not want to 
I will 


Better not. You will soon 
lam going back to 


ONE YEAR. 


KNOW, beloved, that the end draws near, 
And thou and I—yes, thou and I must part 
Tiere at the close of one sweet wedded year ; 
I yield my life, for thy sake deubly dear, 
Leaving this gift most precicus on thy heart. 


I yield him, O beloved, unto thee— 

This tender, beauteous blossom of our love— 
With faith most perfect—aye, as large and free 
And boundless in its scope as all eternity, 

Far-reaching as my trust in Him above. 


These dying eyes of mine shall never see 
The full fruition of long-cherished dreams, 

And sweetest hopes—it was not go to be; 

And Heaven, alas! in taking me from thee, 
Vouchsafes a harsh, hard end to them, me seems ! 


Oh, keep me in remembrance ! on thy breast 
Were other head to lie where mine has lain, 

Methinks within my grave I could not rest— 

‘Twould be a harrowing, troublous sleep, at best— 
God’s heaven itself would be unlanguaged pain ! 


And now, beloved, that the end draws near, 
And thou and I—yes, thou and I must part, 

Just at the close of this sweet wedded year, 

J yield my life, for thy sake doubly dear— 
Leaving this tender firstling on thy heart ! 


Saved by the Sea. 


By Justin M‘Canruy, 
“My Enemy's Daxghter,’ “The Waterdale 
Neighbours,” dc, 
<> 


OFT sandy beach, with a back- 
ground of clayey cliffs, grass-grown 
towards the top, and leading, when 
you had climbed them, like Jack’s 
immortal bean-stalk, to quite a new 
country of flat fields and hedgerows 
and trees; a caserne, and lines of 
ramparts and fortifications; a tall . 
column in the distance, surmounted 
by an imperial figure; on the beach, 
bathing-boxes and machines, and 
sturdy professional bathing-women, 

whose sex is only indicated by nega- 
tions, such as the lack of positive beard ; on the beach, too, 
groups of loungers, and joyous strings of bathers hurry- 
ing in and out of the water; on the water, a few fishing- 
boats and a far-off steamer or two ; on the cliffs, soldiers 
in blue coats and white gaiters ; to the right, if you look 
from the water, a port, a pier, and a town ; to the left, 
the ruins of an old fort ; and, over all, a bright, blue, 
cloudless sky, in the light of which every object looks 
sharp, as if cut in cardboard ; these are the chief com- 
ponents of the scene which serves as a stage for the story 

I am about to tell. Nobody needs to be told that I have 

been describing a watering-place on one of the coasts of 

France. Go into the town and study its society, and 

you will find it, to a great extent, the paradise of ruwdy- 

ism, British and American ; the sanctuary and protecting 
altar of the fraudulent bankrupt, the Alsatia of the 
broken-down swindler, the retreat of ruined reputation, 
the resting-spot to which discomfited blackguardism falls 
back for a fresh spring. But if you only wander a little 
outside the town and the hotels and lodging-houses and 
the établissement and the news-rooms, you will come upon 

a life as unlike that I have been describing as the life to 

be found five miles inland from the banks of the Rhine— 

either way, at Coblentz or St. Goar—is to that which you 
meet at the steamboat stations. ; js Be 

There came to this French town, some years ago, fate: 
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impelled, a young American gentleman and his sister. 
They were orphans ; they had some fortune—not much, 
but enough to live quietly and travel on—and one of the 
two, the girl, was in weakly health. They went about 
Europe a good deal in search of health for her, and they 
did not find it. They came at last to this particular 
town, and there, by what must have been a singular 
chance, its fresh, sharp breezes, and its exposed situation, 
seemed to do good to the invalid and revive her, although 
most of her physicians had warned her against just such 
a locality. She took, in fact, a liking to the place ; and 
so her brother hired lodgings for her and himself outside 
the town and near the cliffs. They lounged along the 
beach in the sun every day ; they made a few acquaint- 
ances; the girl, to whom no medicine in the world coul 
do any good, was happy, or as nearly so as might be, 
while she was allowed to linger there. The place could 
not give her life, but it gave her some little brightness 
during the closing days of her life, and a happy delusion 
under which she believed in her own possible restoration 
to health and to her native land. When she died—which 
came to pass rather suddenly, and almost without pain— 
the physicians were surprised that she had lived so long, 
and attributed the fact in great measure to the liking she 
had taken for the place, and the pleasure its sea-beach 
and its scenery gave her. Therefore her brother felt 
grateful towards the spot which she had loved, and which 
had cheered her fading days; and he lingered there, 
vacant of purpose but bound to the place, after her re- 
mains had been laid in the Protestant churchyard. 

The young American girl had not made many friends, 
and, of course, had not mixed at all in the queer foreign 
society, English and American chiefly, which gained for 
the town its odd reputation. Two especial friends of her 
own sex she had, and, of course, being her friends, they 
had the friendship of her brother as well. One of the 
friends would have reflected, in the genteel opinion of 
society on the beach, little credit on the American lady. 
The wives and sisters and daughters of the most shady 
and seedy of the bankrupt refugees in the town would 
doubtless have scorned to acknowledge any friendly rela- 
tions with such a person. For it was a fisher-girl—a poor, 
simple fisher-girl—who carried a basket on her back, and 
commonly tramped the beach with skirts, or a skirt—I 
doubt if she had more than one—as short as any ballet. 
dancer’s, and no stocking or maillots, or any covering 
whatever for the well-developed, firm, symmetrical legs, 
which the sun was free to scorch and the waves to drench, 
and anyone with an eye for form to admire all day long. 
The other friend of our American sister was a young 
French lady about her own age, Lucille Desterre by 
name, who lived with her father in an oddly-shaped, 
rambling white house, with fantastic gables and green 
jalousies and a weathercock, which stood in a field right 
over the cliffs, and sometimes flashed in the sunlight like 
a meteor across the eyes of passengers on the deck of the 
English steamers miles away. 

The American girl had made the acquaintance of both 
these on the beach, and the acquaintance had ripened 
into warm and sincere friendship. With the free ways of 
unmarried women in her own country, she talked to the 
bare-legged fisher-lass as frankly as to the young French 
lady. She and her brother were frequent visitors at the 
chateau on the heights, and her death, when it came, 
threw the house into grief, and sent the fisher-girl into 
passionate prayer before the shrine of the Virgin, Star of 
the Sea, whose wooden form, all bedizened with glaring 
blue and gold, looks out everlastingly across the waters. 

The point of all this introduction is that Frank 
Churchill, the young American, grew to be deeply in love 
with Lucille Desterre, and unconsciously taught her to love 
him. He began to have thoughts of settling down in this 
French sea-port, which was the grave of his sister and the 
home of his love. M. Desterre, the father, quite approved 
of our hero’s plans, love projects and all, and our hero 
had no one else to consult on the matter. Everything 
ought to have gone perfectly smooth, and would doubtless 
have done so, but that two emperors intervened. The 
Emperor Napoleon and the ill-fated young man who was 
called for a short time Emperor of Mexico, struck a heavy 
blow at the peace of our lovers. For M. Desterre was an 
old soldier, and a devoted Bonapartist, and he went in 
with extravagant hope and delight for the policy of the 
Mexican intervention, which Churchill, as atrue American, 
felt bound to oppose and condemn. So they debated and 
then disputed, and at last Desterre not merely would 
have a quarrel, but declared, with all possible solemnity, 
that his daughter should never, never have his consent to 
marry one who was obviously an enemy of Napoleon, and 
by necessary consequence, a foe to France, and an 
obstructor of her high providential mission. 

By this time, too, the American civil war had swelled 
to such proportions that Churchill grew ashamed of him- 
self for vegetating on a sunny foreign sea-beach, while his 
friends at home were in arms for their country. Were he 
a favoured and happy lover, were he a bridegroom of 
twelve hours’ date, he felt that he must none the less have 
gone to take a post in the Federal army ; and now that 
clouds looked so black on his love-snit, he really saw 
nothing better for him to do than to go to the war and 
fight and die in a good cause. Bitterly as Lucille felt the 
parting, she saw only too clearly that it was inevitable. 
Time, she hoped, would change her father’s determina- 
tion ; time, even in France, sets daughters at last free to 
choose husbands for themselves, independently of their 

athers’ will ; and moreover, it was not hard to persuade 
a epiiod French girl, child of an old soldier and patriot, 
ap her Zover owed a duty to his country more immediate 
ee Mid the fealty which he owed to his love. ‘I 
oe not ove thee, dear, so much, loved I not honour 
more,” are noble words which Lucille Desterre could have 
appreciated and taken to heart better than most girls, 

I have already said that at the extreme left of the pic- 
ture presented to one who looks from the water on the 
scene I have described stands an old ruined fort. It is 
build on a low-lying little promontory which stragcles 
into the sea. The changes which such a shore is con- 
stantly undergoing have of late so dealt with the situa- 
tion of this poor ruin as to subject it, twice a day, to a 
sea-bath, rising nearly to its battlements, The ground 
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on which it stood has been steadily sinking for genera- 
tions ; and now the old square tower, which at one time 
must have been meant to guard the harbour and domineer 
over the sea, stands far down below the level of the cliffs 
and the table-lands of fields and roads ; and, indeed, the 
rising tide sometimes menaces to submerge it altogether. 
One can easily climb its ruined stairs, mount to the grass- 
grown floor at the top, and there watch the waters swell 
and swell until they come within a few feet of the spot 
whereon you stand, and you seem almost as isolated from 
the land as if you sat ona lonely rock in mid-ocean. In- 
deed, a very pleasant, piquant, odd, romantic sort of sen- 
sation may be enjoyed by mounting to the top of this old 
fort, while the tide yet allows you, and there, seated 
safely, watching the waves rise and rise till they surge 
and splash almost to your very feet, and you look abroad 
over a waste of sea which seems every moment as if it 
would swallow up your resting-place and yourself—until, 
at last, the waters begin to recede, and you see your way 
to land again. 


But people in general did not trouble themselves to 
enjoy this sensation. The residents of the town and the 
neighbourhood never thought of such a thing, and it 
need hardly be said that the visitors of a season from 
Paris and London cared only about dressing for the bath, 
and ,dressing for the promenade, and dressing for the 
table @héte dinner and the ball at the établissement, and 
so on. Churchill, however, with the restlessness and 
desire for new situation properly belonging to his country, 
soon and often explored the old ruin, and enjoyed the 
sensation of being surrounded there by the fierce-looking, 
harmless waves. Now that he could no longer see Lucille 
at her house, the lovers, I grieve to say, turned this grim 
old water-girt ruin to quite a new and uncongenial pur- 
pose—they made it a rendezvous, and had some sad sweet 
meetings and partings there. And now Churchill is 
going away—actnally going for Heaven knows how long— 
going to war, and perhaps to death! Just the old story— 
old in the days of Andromache—in the days of the Cru- 
saders ; as fresh and real as ever in the hours of An- 
tietam and Custozza--the lover goes to the war, the 
woman remains at home and weeps, and hopes, and prays, 
and is sick at heart. 

The sun was sinking red and fierce behind heavy clouds 
when Churchill was taking leave of Lucille, and they yet 
stood safe from observation behind one of the unbroken 
battlements of the old fort. They were renewing for the 
hundredth time or so in that one meeting their mutual 
pledges of eternal fidelity. 

‘You will write often, often, to your Lucille ?” 

.*¢T will never fail, dearest. It makes me happy to 
think that our letters at least can reach each other. That 
dear, good girl will take care of that.” 

“Yes, Js she not a faithful creature, that good 
Nanette? And I will lay fresh flowers every morning on 
our loved Rose’s grave.” 

‘‘ Your father, dearest, will not object to that, however 
he may now dislike me ?” 

‘Oh no, no; he is too good and kind—” 

‘‘ Kind !” repeated Churchill, rather bitterly. 

‘Kind in his way, mon ami. Oh, do not judge him 
harshly, for my sake! He will change—he will yield—he 
will be sorry and miss you when you are gone.” 

Churchill shook his head sadly. 

“ And now,” Lucille said, with dimmed and moist eyes, 
“T must return home, my loved one. My father will 
expect me.” 

Her lover looked over the broken rampart and started. 

“Lucille, dearest child, we have allowed the time to go 
by —at least I have—and the sea has risen far above the 
doorway.” 

‘* Ah, mon Dieu!” she screamed with a wild alarm, 
and she looked over the wall and saw that what he told 
her was only too true. ‘‘Oh, what to do? My father, 
what will he think ?” 

‘© Mamie, it is but a short delay—two or three hours 
or so, and this is our last meeting! You are safe here— 
as safe as if you were at home.” 

‘Oh, Frank, you did not mean this—you did not keep 
me here purposely ?” She looked anxiously in his face. 

‘‘ My love, no; I never thought of it; my mind and 
memory were wholly wrapped up in you. But now that 
we are made prisoners here, I cannot say that I am very 
sorry for it—I can’t indeed! I feel rather grateful to the 
sea. This is our last meeting.” 

‘“*Tf my father should know! 
hear !” 

She turned perfectly white and trembled. Her fear 
and agony were intensely real. Poor Churchill, long as he 
had now been in France, had not realised sufficiently to 
himself the cramped and manacled position of a French 
girl. The expression on Lucille’s face now brought the 
reality of the situation only too plainly to his mind. 
Descent by the stairs was wholly impossible for Lucille, 
and the strip of strand between the fort and the cliffs was 
now a green channel of dashing sea. Lucille clasped her 
hands and looked almost as one in despair. Churchill 
had read Octave Feuillet’s ‘‘ Roman d’un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre,” and began to think the only course left for him 
was to imitate the hero of that famous story, leap from 
the roof of the tower and take his chances, thus at least 
securing Lucille from scandal. Perhaps Lucille had read 
the book too, and guessed what was passing in his mind, 
for she suddenly flung her arms around him and held him 
with a strength he had not anticipated. 

“No,” she exclaimed, ‘‘never! You shall not risk 
your life in that sea. Better anything than that.” 

‘© No danger, love. I can easily and safely get to shore, 
and then I wil] send help to you.” 

“Never! I will leave this place if you do. You shall 
not go. Ah, see, the good God has seen us, and sends 
help. Look yonder—a boat !” 

Indeed, a small boat had put out from the shore some 
distance off, and having gone a little way out to sea, 
apparently to get out of the force of the ground-swell, 
was now making for the fort. It came nearer and nearer, 
and the lovers watched it with eyes of hope and anxiety. 
At last they could see that there was only one rower in 
it, and that it was the fisher-girl Nanette. 


(To be continued.) 


If the people should 


TWO. 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


ALL in the deep and dewless dark 

They watched the young moon’s tender 
spark 

Go down between the hills, and said, 

The world is dark, and love is dead. 


Two lovers in the starlit gloom— 
The land below in dreaming bloom, 
The laden south wind blowing past, 
Sweet with the rose it rifled last. 


=4 The rustling branches bowing down 
@ Around them in a leafy crown, 
A hidden bird, beside his nest, 
Pouring the rapture of his breast— 


Afar the peaceful river’s flight, 
Taking that burden of delight 
Beneath the moving mystery 

And dusky splendour of the sky— 


Two lovers in that summer weather 
Watching the lustre fade together, 
All lavish joy around them shed, 
Yet life was dark, for love was dead 
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N society men have, from time 
immemorial, raved about 
beanty in women, and poets 
in rhymes and romances have 
so sung its praises that it 
would be almost a pardon- 
able mistake for one to con- 
clude only beauty lovable 
in the sex. And the pro- 
verb, ‘‘Men lose their hearts 
through theireyes and women 
through their ears,” not only corroborates the idea, but 
makes it appear that, in the one sex, thesenses—and, in the 
opposite sex, the intellects—predominate. Men set sufli- 
cient store, the gods know, upon physical comeliness in 
woman. But, after all, it appeals to them as an effect 
rather than a cause, and is outweighed by a dozen other 
qualities. 

Beauty commends, but it does not win; it attracts, but 
it does not hold. And if it be not answered by some 
inward beauty it soon disappoints, and may, by constant 
suggestion of disharmony, at last repel, just as a fair 
flower invites us; we admire its form, its colour, its 
daintiness, but when we pluck it and find it scentless, or 
of an unpleasant odour, a reaction comes that borders on 
disgust. We feel we have been cheated by a counterfeit and 
the flower fares worse than if it were less fair ; but then, as 
the author of “‘Guesses at Truth ” reminds us: ‘‘ The 
bright are sometimes poisonous, but, we believe, never 
the sweet.” 

So there must be something more—a vast deal more— 
than personal beauty in woman to make her, for any 
length of time, even pleasant to our eyes, much less 
grateful to the heart. What that something is itis difficult 
to say; but it is expressed in the word interest—which, 
to convey the exact idea, should be interestedness. How 
or why any one interests us we cannot determine. Of the 
fact we are convinced beyond argument, but we are in- 
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capable of analysing the subtle agencies that produce the 
effect. This capacity to interest is not a necessary con- 


comitant of personal comeliness, but, on the contrary, is 
generally independent of it—at least, is so strong and 
subduing an influence, that mere form or features becomes 
either secondary or is lost sight of altogether. 

No doubt such a thing as interest, and of a general 
kind, belonges to individuals, as it does to books—is as 
much a part of them as amiability, courtesy, or ease of 
motion. Certain men and women without effort, without 
desire, or even without consciousness, almost universally 
attract others. Wherever they go their triumphs follow 
them. We have all of us met such persons. We can 
think of half-a-dozen, at least, of our acquaintances, who 
interest nearly every one they meet, regardless of sex. 
This is particularly true of certain women ; and yet, how 
few of such are beautiful, or handsome, or even pretty, 
in the usually received sense. ; ; : 

Nature, to her sons and daughters, 18 @ trifle niggardly, 
save when she seeks to show—as in her Crichtons, and 
Abelards, and Mirandolas—the splendour of her bounty, 
being rarely willing to give two great gifts to the same 
creature. When she grants physical beauty, the mind 
accompanying it is apt to be inferior. Geniuses are 
seldom beauties, and beauties seldom geniuses, Tt hap- 
pens, too, that women of fine persons come to prize theil 
comeliness so much as to neglect their mind, and not un- 
frequently their manners—periitting a naturally good 
understanding to run_to waste for lack of common care 
and culture. Hence it is that the very pretty women ° 
society whom men optically admire, and of whom you 
hear so much, rarely excite any profound emotion, °F 
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win the hearts of strong or positive men. They carry in 
their train many followers of fashion; are looked at and 
lauded as a curious pattern of furniture would be in the 
drawing-room. But no one loves them. No divine fire 
is burned on their altars. No elements of high poetry or 
grand tragedy are enlisted in their lives. They dwell in 
an atmosphere of flattery and folly ; are haunted by cox- 
combs, and wedded to fools. 

The women who make deep impressions—who carry 
with them an atmosphere of their own—who make social 
listeners for themselves—and would make revolutions if 
the times were fitting, bear no badge of beauty as an 
emblem of their power. Their forces and fascinations 
are invisible to the eye. Their mind, their manners, 
their sympathies, their instincts, their spiritual insights 
—something of all these fix, mould, and sway the nature 
of others, and make or unmake fortunes and careers. 
Their power for good gr evil is unmeasured, and circum- 
stances determine which it shall be. Strong men bend, 
icy hearts take fire, breasts of adamant melt before them, 
and yet no outward shape of beauty assists at their 
spiritual conjuring. They work their miracles as mys- 
teriously to themselves, peradventure, as to others. 


TWO DAYS. 


By Exiza F, Mortarry, 


I 


PON my lips he left a long farewell, 
And tenderly his hands enfolded 
\ mine ; 
\\\ No words were ours—they died ’neath 
sorrow’s spell, 
Tears told the tale in language most 
divine. 
The smiling sky in gracious glory bent 
To kiss the sea that murmured its 
delight, 
= And peace and beauty o’er the scene 
were blent, 
But grief clothed all things in the hue of night, 
The South Wind smote his wizard harp amain, 
The joyous bird-songs floated down the skies; 
But while the waves intoned a soft refrain, 
Our stricken ears heard Nature’s saddest sighs. 
We parted—and I watched with tear and moan 
His white-winged ship skim o’er the ocean bar ; 
And when that snowy speck away had flown, 
My heart went trembling in its wake afar. 


II, 

Blow softly, breeze, around his bark, 
That sails the wide, wide sea, 

And whisper low from dawn till dark, 
Sweet thoughts that breathe of me. 

O, let thy shadowy arms entwine 
Around his faithful heart, 

And he will dream he’s clasped in mine, 
Though thousand miles apart ; 

And kiss away love’s crystal tear, 
That pearl of constancy, 

He cannot choose but think me near 
With tender ministry, 

And with those airy lips of thine, 
In thrilling murmurs sweet, 

O, counterfeit each tone of mine 
And bless him till we meet. 


The frowning sky, by storm- 
clouds shadowed o’er, 
Hangs heavy o’er the ever 
restless sea; 
The wild waves rush to 
death along the shore— 
To-day it seems glad 


Nature’s revelry, 
The sea-birds skim the foam in screaming flocks, 


Above the dying waves the winds make moan ; 
While Echo wails within these rugged rocks, 
Each sound to me takes joy’s melodious tone. 
I cannot choose but hear with happy ears 
And gaze on all things with enchanted eyes ; 
My heart has exiled all depressing fears 
While his fair ship at anchor safely lies. 
Upon my lips I feel a thrilling kiss, 
His loving arms around me fondly twine, 
My life stands still in its unwonted bliss, 
And earth holds not a gladder heart than mine, 


————— eee 
thate entire alphabet is found in these four lines. Some of 
€ children may like to learn them :— 
God gives the grazing ox his meat, 
He quickly hears the sheep’s low cry; 
* ut man, who tastes his finest wheat, 
cer Should joy to lift his praises high. 
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AN ALLEGORY FOR THE TIMES. 


“TR. HEPWORTH! Mr. Hepworth!” 

The voice was shrill and sharp; the time un- 
canny, to say the least, four o’clock in the morning, and 
still so dark that the speaker, a lady in a doubtful 
wrapper, showed but dimly as she called again at the 
bedroom door. ‘*Mr. Hepworth!” Richard Hepworth 
rubbed his eyes in wrath and astonishment. 

<¢ What is the matter? Is there a fire?” 

** Yes, in the range; breakfast is almost ready. It is 
four o’clock, and I have called Mr. Redfield. The days 
are none too long, even when one rises early.” 

** Called Redfield !” and Richard Hepworth, who had 
buried his head in the pillow, preparatory to a second 
nap, suddenly sat up erect. ‘‘ Why, what the—oh, I see 
it now ; this is our experiment, the great-grandmother, 
the model woman! Wonder if our great-grandmothers 
did actually rout a fellow out at such horrible hours? 
How cold it is! Gad, how Redfield must be storming 
now ! 

With this the said Richard came out on the floor 
chuckling. 

Great is the solace of another’s woe. On the other side 
of the partition Mr. Redfield was consoling himself by an 
equally amusing picture of Hepworth, the philosopher, 
and the laziest fellow in town, dressing for breakfast at 
four o’clock in the morning. In fact, each maa felt him- 
self guilty, and was not displeased to find his accomplice 
sharing in the retributive justice of this early morning 
dispensation. For, if Mr. Redfield had not been dis- 
satisfied with his wife, Mrs. Redfield would now have 
been quietly in bed, like other women ; and but for Mr. 
Hepworth’s suggestion, it certainly could never have oc- 
curred to Mr. Redfield to turn her into his great-grand- 
mother. 

For this was what had happened. I do not know the 
how or by what bit of abracadabra he, Redfield, held 
traits and characters under control, and if I did I should 
not disclose it, for what would become of society if our 
philosophers could try anything more effectual than their 
theories on it ? Neither can I tell why such control should 
have fallen to him. Thousands of pilgrims toil wearily 
by, and to one the lost city draws nigh, and silently opens 
its purple gates. A hundred men buy tickets for Com- 
munipaw, and one lands in Arcadia; and lo! the great 
gift had fallen to this man, to whom of all others it was 
most welcome. It is the nature of some men to disturb 
themselves only about beef and broadcloth. It is the 
nature of others, like Redfield, to pester themselves and 
others with social science. He was never without a theory 
or a problem ; a far-sighted man (in his own opinion), 
constantly in a fret about the tendencies of the age, espe- 
cially the female tendencies. He loved women, and 
yet he hated them. He saw so plainly with what ease 
they might be reformed of their many faults; and the 
pig-headed obstinacy with which the fair sex refused to 
be perfected enraged him. And he had a wife. And now 
it was in his power to make her a model woman. He had 
but to say the word to become the happy possessor of 
that woman, after whom newspaper paragraphists sigh, 
and to whom magazine articles point. He lost his breath 
only to think of it. 

And yet he hesitated. The position was unique. There 
were no precedents. The power conferred on him was not 
like that in a fairly tale. He could not at the word make 
his wife perfection ; but to do away with such defects and 
alter such traits of character as he should see fit. B 
what standard should these changes be effected? The 
character of almost any woman of the present day would 
need an entire remodelling ; but where should one com- 
mence in an experiment of such exceeding delicacy? Tons 
of articles have been written on the subject, but, for prac- 
tical purposes, the directions given are so vague. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘woman cultivating the home virtues within her 
own sphere is one of the fairest and most attractive ob- 
jects on earth.” What are the domestic virtues, and 
where is her sphere? Opinions differ as widely as possi- 
ble. What aid or counsel did a phrase of that sort con- 
tain for a man in Mr. Redfield’s position ? 

Mrs. Redfield, quite unconscious, a8 you may suppose, 
of the proposed experiment, was what you might calla 
woman of spirit. She also had decided opinions, and 
differed from her husband on a variety of topics. Mr. 
Redfield advocated brown bread, and walks before break- 
fast. Mrs. Redfield detested the one, and was sure the 
other would kill her. She cared about the latest fashions, 
trains, paniers, Stuart fraises, what not! Strange te say 
Mr. Redfield did not; could hardly tell one from the 
other. She was interested also in questions of the day, 
and was often on the opposite side from Mr. Redfield. 
Worse yet, she was often in the right, and, as Thackeray, 
or Trollope, I forget which, remarks, ‘‘nothing is quite so 
aggravating as to find your wife in the right.” Can you 
wonder that, although fond of his Julia,{Mr. Redfield 
could not help feeling that there was room for improve- 
ment ? 

The Philosopher, otherwise Mr. Richard Hepworth, 
was Mrs. Redfieid’s aversion—he was sarcastic and smelled 
of smoke—and Mr. Redfield’s bosom friend. No sooner 
was Mr. Redfield in possession of his new and extra- 
ordinary powers than Hepworth was at once acquainted 
with the fact, and with a pile of treatises before them, 
which they were sifting for correct and comprehensive 
views of the female character, they held a sort of caucus 
over Mrs. Redfield’s failings, as though she were a bill to 
te amended and not a woman. Suddenly the Philosopher 
sprung to his feet. : 

‘‘T have it! There are no times like the good old times 
when all a woman’s attention was given to her spinning- 
wheel and her preserves. Make her your great-grand- 
mother. 4 . 

‘© My grandmother!” repeated Redfield in astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘ Why not? Are we not always wishing that the 
degenerate women of the day compared more favourably 
with those of the * good old times’— those models of 
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physical strength, activity, and plain common-sense notions ? 
Try it. Make your wife like your great-grandmother? If 
the experiment proves unsatisfactory, you can remodel her, 
you know.” 

So it was done. She was no longer Mrs. Redfield, but 
an experiment ; a novelty that would have interested the 
most blass—even Soloman ; and at half past four in the 
morning Redfield and the Philosopher found themselves 
téte-a-téte with something new under the sun. Fancy the 
situation? Mrs. Redfield, quite unconscious of the change, 
poured coffee with a briskness and bustle so foreign to her 
usual quiet grace that Mr. Redfield was really afraid to 
call her ‘¢ my dear ;” and while they ate she descanted in 
a hard, resolute way. 


(To be continued. ) 


— 
————— 
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HE principles which underlie the 
=) symbolism of flowers have a peculiar 
interest for those students who find 
words too prosy to express their 
sentiments of love or poetry, and the 
dilettanti of such learning may thank 
the author of the following compila- 
tion for assistance in rendering the 
language practically useful. 

To the mere sensualist the delight- 
ful language of flowers is compara- 
tively meaningless. He may use it 
to give utterance to the passions 
and emoticns of his mind ; but he 
sees not in them the revelations of 
the love and wisdom of their Maker, 
and associates with them no hopes of a beautiful and 
blessed hereafter. Yet the flowers do speak a language, 
not only of passion and sentiment, alike exalted and re- 
fined, but of pure morality and fervent piety, as has been 
so beautifully expressed in the following lines : 

‘¢ A flower is not a flower alone ; 

A thousand sanctities invest it, 
And, as they form a radiant zone, 
Around its simple beauty thrown, 
Their magic tint becomes its own, 

As if their spirit had possessed it.” 

To those who may wish to become acquainted with 
what we may call the grammar of the language of flowers, 
and so be able to send messages and letters of sentiment, 
friendship, and civility, as they do in the East, where, as 
Lady Montagu says, there is not a colour, a weed, a 
flower, fruit, or herb, that has not a meaning to it, the 
following elementary rules may be of some interest. We 
can promise them that they will find this grammar neither 
so elaborate nor so uninviting as that of Lindley Murray. 

The first rule to be borne in mind is, that the pronoun 
I or me is expressed by inclining the flower to the left, 
and the pronoun thou or thee by inclining it to the right. 
This rule applies in every case where the flower is a real 
one ; when, however, it is only a representation or draw- 
ing of the flower upon paper, these positions must be 
reversed, so that the symbol flower leans to the breast of 
the person whom it is to signify. 

The second rule is, that the opposite of a particular 
sentiment, expressed by a flower presented upright, is 
denoted when the flower is presented reversed. Thus a 
rose-bud, sent upright, with its thorns and leaves, means, 
‘© T fear, but Lhope.” If the rose-bud is returned upside 
down, it means, ‘‘ You must neither hope nor fear.” If 
the thorns are stripped off, the signification is, ‘*,;There 1s 
everything to hope ;” but, if the leaves are stripped off, 

‘¢ There is everything to fear.” 

By this it will be observed that the signification of al- 
most every flower may be varied by a change in its posi- 
tion. We may give, as example of this, the following : 
A marigold-flower, placed in the hand, means ‘‘ trouble 
of spirits ;” on the heart, ‘‘troubie or love ;” on the 
bosom, ‘‘ weariness.” The pansy, held upright, denotes 
‘6 heart’s ease ;”’ reversed, it expresses the very contrary. 
A pansy, presented uprigbt, says, ‘‘ Think of me ;” and 
when reversed, ‘‘ Forget me.” The wall-flower—the em- 
blem of fidelity in misfortune when presented upright— 
if presented with the stalk upward, intimates that the 
person to whom it was turned was unfaithful in the day 
of trouble. ; 

Numbers are represented by leaflets, running from‘ one 
to eleven ; from eleven to twenty, berries are added to 
the ten leaves, as required ; from twenty to one hundred, 
compound leaves are added to the other ten for the 
decimals, and berries stand for the odd numbers. A 
hundred is represented by ten tens ; and this may be in- 
creased by a third leaflet and a branch of berries up to 
nine hundred and ninety-nine. A thousand may be 
symbolized by a frond of fern, having ten or more leaves, 
and to this a common leaflet may be added to increase 
the number of thousands. In this way any given num-~- 
ber may be represented in foliage, such as the date of a 
year in which a birthday or other events occurs, in which 
it ig desired to make an allusion in an emblematic wreath. 

Thus, if a person wished to present his lady-love with a 
mute yet eloquent expression of his good wishes on her 
eichteenth birthday, he might do it in the following man- 
ner :-—Within an evergreen-wreath (signifying “lasting as 
my affection”), consisting of ten leaflets and eight berries, 
he might place a red rose-bud (‘ pure and lovely”), or a 
white lily (‘‘ pure and modest ”), its spotless petals half- 
concealing a ripe strawberry (‘‘ perfect excellence ”’) ; to 
this might be added a blossom of the rose-scented gera- 
nium (‘‘ expression of my preference”), a peach-blossom (to 
say, ‘‘I am yonr captive ”), a fern for “sincerity,” and a 
bachelor’s-button for ‘‘ hope in love.” 

With the foregoing basis for this delightful language of 
flowers, we feel sure that our fair readers, with that quick- 
ness and readiness of comprehension which distinguish 
oe sex, will be enabled to understand the application © 
the rules we have given. 

The floral sabloine of the days of the week and the 
months of the year are as follows :— : al 

Monpax—A leaf of the lotus or waterlily, half repre- 
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senting light, half dark, the lotus being considered in the 
Kast as 


“The emblem and cradle of creative night.” 


TuEsDAY—A leaf, half light, to signify the heavens, and 
half-blue or sea-green, meaning the waters, in reference 
to the second day’s work of creation. 

Wepnespay—A leaf divided into three colours : light 
for the heavens, blue for the waters, and green for the 
earth. 

TuHurspay—A green lotus-leaf, on which is placed a 
flower figurative of the sun, created on the fourth day. 

Fripay—A leaf on which an insect is feeding, symbolis- 
ing, ‘‘ Let the earth bring forth the living creatures.” 

SatuRDAY—The leaf for this day is filled with fruit, 
for ‘‘ I have given you every herb bearing seed, and every 
tree in which is the fruit.” 

Sunpay—Simply an olive leaf, sacred to peace and rest. 

JANUARY is represented by a robin, encircled in a gar- 
land of sweet-scented tussilago ; since the one cheers our 
dwellings at this season with it presence, while the other 
regales the early month with its fragrance. : 

Frproary has a wreath of snow-drops, surrounding a 
pair of goldfinches ; this being the month in which these 
flowers appear, and also birds begin to couple. 

Marcu is distinguished by the hieroglyphics of a bird’s- 
nest, encircled by a branch of the almond. . 

Aprit.—For this month we have a linnet on her nest 
in the midst of a bush of 


** The vernal furze, with golden baskets hung.” 


May—aA nest of young birds, clamorous for food, ina 
hawthorn-bush in full flower, symbolizes this montb. 

JUNE has a wreath of flowing grapes, encompassing a 
branch of ripe strawberries. 

Juty—A bunch of red cherries, enwreathed with the 
fragrant purple thyme. 

AvuGusT is represented by a coronal of wheat, barley, 
and oats, encircling ripe plums. 

SEPTEMBER has a cluster of purple grapes, with a wreath 
of hops. 

OcToBER is represented with various coloured China- 
asters and clusters of hazel nuts. 

NovemsBer has a garland of flowing ivy, with turnips 
and carrots in the centre. 

DEcEMBER is woven with a garland of holly, with its 
glossy green leaves and vermilion berries, from the centre 
of which hangs a branch of mistletoe. 


Misfortune ot Deivesses, 
SS a eS 


OW often, when surveying the 
career of the heiress, must we call 
her poor, and give her the meed 
of our pity. Certainly, as the 
world goes, her chances of happi- 
ness are much more remote than 
those of less wealthy young 
ladies. In the first place, the 
heiress is often the only child. 
There are occasionally families so 
wealthy that every girl has a 
fortune, and a good one, although 

the girls are numerous. But, as a rule, she is the only 
girl, and often the only child. As an only child she must 
have been an object of terrible anxiety to her parents. 
Every little ill and ailment will have been magnified by 
their fears. Family cares are divided when they are spread 
over a lot of children, but they are intensified when they 
are concentrated on a single child. Then the unfortunate 
girl is often brought up under a notion that is most de- 
basing to a girl’s mind, that she is to be prized, not for 
herself, her nature and culture, but for the property she 
is to possess. 

There are heiresses and heiresses. Many who have a 
great deal of money in reversion are quite poor until 
their parents depart, the said parents resembling that 
great character in history who declined to take off his 
clothes until it was bedtime. The heiress, in her con- 
sciousness of wealth, does not give full weight to the fact 
that her wealth is in prospect, not in possession. She is 
tormented with the idea that it is not herself, but her gold 
that is being sought. Even years after she has been 
married, when her children are growing up, and she and 
her husband are on most jog-trot familiar terms, this 
illusion will constantly crop up. Her parents will be still 
more anxicus on her behalf. Too often they most reso- 
Intely and distinctly make up their minds that there must 
be a very full equivalent in cash or coin for any substance 
their daughter may possess. They too often forget that 
this substantial equivalent may leave the heiress poor 
indeed in all that will make her truly happy, and satisfy 
the deepest wants of a womau’s nature. 

Generally the heiresses who have been brought up to 
know they are heiresses, and presume upon it, become 
detestable. The warp given to their disposition is dis- 
agreeably apparent in voice and behaviour. They have 
been a good deal petted and coddled in the items of diet 
and exercise. They have frequently failed to have a full 
Share of air and light, of bodily and intellectual exercise, 
and this has acted injuriously on their mental and 
physical development. In fact, one generally finds— 
although one must always look at such general findings 
hoe grano—that one has to abate or miss some excel- 

ene for every additional ten thousand pounds of fortune. 

There is throughout the world a system of balances and 

compensations which often operates unpleasantly on the 

heiresses. The writer remembers a man desperately hard 
up yee a that, after all, he thought he had the 

choice of three heiresses. One was an atheist, the next a 

fool, and the third no better than she should be. And 

even when the heiress is “as nice as can be,” she is often 
solitary or sickly, and would willingly part with her 
banker’s book for her bloom, 

These natural drawbacks, whatever their extent may 
be, diminish the heiress’s chance of a good match. A 
man who is shy and proud and Independent and rather 
poor, with all his moral and intellectual excellence, will 


often shrink from the society of wealthy women, and-not. 
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subject himself to the chance of the imputation of 
mercenary motives. He is the man who least of all can 
bear or confront the insolence of prosperity. And while 
it is the tendency of good men to keep at a distance, it is 
naturally the tendency of other men, notably those of 
the Hawk and Kite species, carefully and dexterously to 
watch the Aatitat of their heiress, and after all necessary 
preparation, swoop on their devoted quarry. 


Theatres and Amusements, 


——$—<—_—_—__ 
GairTy.—Baillet—(At Half-past Seven) Peter Spyk—(At Half-past Eight) 
Dolly—(At a Quarter to Ten) Trombalcazar. Seven. 
New QueEEn’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’Iwixt Axe 
and Crown. Seven. 
OxrympPic.—Old SHS ey ret) ome Nesu maine: Seven. 
Srranp.—Kind to a Fault—The Pilgrim of Love— ; 
Wedding. : te nica ) pg enn’ 
VauDEVILLE.—Chiselling—(At Eight) Two Roses —(: 
Ten) Don Carlos. eraepast Seven. Catt a Quarter, -fo 
New Nationat STANDARD.—Put Yourself in Hi —! i 
the Wall. Half-past Seven. as SE ace —The Kole {fin 
CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten 
Sr. James’s Hau, PiccapiLty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Hight. 7 
PoLYTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 
Mapamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten 


———— 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

Ava. 28, SunpAy.—Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 

», 29. Monday.—Beheading of St. John Baptist. 
30. Tuesday.—Sun rises 5.1] a.m. 

», ol. Wednesday.—Sun sets 6.48 P.M. Day’s dec. 2h, 59s, 
Srepr. 1. Thursday.—Partridge shooting commences. 
2. Friday.—First quarter moon 1.58 P.M. 
Saturday.—Saturn near moon. 
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Tue Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, E.C. it may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copivs will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


[The Post-office authorities having announced their intention to reduce 
in the autumn the Postage of Papers to 4d., the Proprietor of Tue Lapy’s 
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AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS, 


To meet the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Illus- 
trations that appear in this paper. For prices see recent numbers. 


We have in preparation a series of papers on “‘ Kitchen Physic,” 
or invalid cookery, by Margaret Hope, author of ‘‘ Little Dinners,” 
cc. ; also hints for mothers on ‘ Household Emergencies.” 

In our next number numerous illustrations of Children’s 
Fashions will be given, also a Coloured Plate of Autumn Costumes. 


Anxious READER.—We can only reiterate our oft-repeated 
answer to inquirers like yourself, viz., that all the back 
numbers of the last as well as the current volume are in 
print, and may be obtained from our publisher. Your 
bookseller has certainly misinformed you. 

OzoKERIT.—You could doubtless obtain what you require at 
Helbronner’s, Regent-street, or Barnard’s, 119, Edgeware- 
road, W. 

OvuTsIDER.—Questions respecting the claims of rival creeds 
are not suitable for discussion in our columns. 

E.rie.—Black grenadines to be stylish this season must be 
lined with black silk—either in bindings, folds, or ruches. 
White lace and pleated tarlatan are worn in the necks of 
such dresses. ‘The pleating on white dresses is made of the 
dress material, and is seldom bought separately. Fluted 
ruffles, so finely fluted as to resemble crimping, are still 
worn on white dresses, but pleats are more fashionable. 

Pick.—Never leave a raw seam on under-clothing. Fell them 
always.—Let your daughter friz her hair, comb it back 
well off the forehead, and tie a ribbon around the head, 
finishing with a-bow on top. 

ANNETTE.—Trained skirts are not worn in the streets. The 
proposition to restore them met with general opposition. 
Round skirts are made to touch the floor behind, and as 
long in front as it is possible to wear them. 

H. S.—Your teacher of elocution, who knows your individual 
style, will be the best judge of the kind of reading best 
suited for your début ; but, on general principles, we should 
say that a young reader would do more wisely to begin with 
an unambitious programme of well-selected miscellanies 
than to attempt those Shakespearean plays with which the 
public is already familiar, as interpreted by great artists. 

H. R. S.—A correspondent sends us the following recipe for 
starching shirt-bosoms : Just before ironing dip the bosom 
in cold starch, then dip into a pan of boiling water, rinse 
out and slap the linen smartly, and iron with a very hot 
iron. The starch will not stick, and a beautiful gloss will 
be produced. 

Young Wire (Bloomsbury).—For the eradication of those 
troublesome household pests, blackbeetles, various plans 
are recommended. Pastes containing phosphorus are sold 
in the shops, but these, as well as plaster-of-paris and un- 
slacked lime, have the disadvantage that the heetles escape 
to their holes to die, and poison the atmosphere by their 
odour. The beetle-trap, a contemporary thinks, is more 
effective, a simple form of which is a deep plate or dish, 
with some beer or sugar and water, to which the beetles 
hasten along pieces of stick set slanting, so as to form plank 
gangways for them to creep up by, when they fall into the 
pit. In the morning they are despatched speedily by hot 
water, and their bodies disposed of in the fire. Hedgehogs 
are said to devour them greedily, as well as guinea pigs and 
some cats, but they can make little impression where the 
number of beetles is great. The chief thing is to leave no 
place long undisturbed by the broom, and to stop the supply 
of food, keeping stores on shelves out of their reach, and 
being careful not to allow crumbs or broken food to remain 
at night on the floors. In the absence of food, the majority 


will emigrate to more congenial quarters, while the beetle- . 


trap and occasional battues ~vill clear off the remainder. ~ 
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Wr. again print the “ regulations” of this department for the benefit 
of new subscribers :— 

1. All letters for this column should be marked outside the envelope 
with the word ‘‘ Exchange,” and addressed to the Editor, at 97, Fleet- 
street. No charge whatever is made for the use of the ‘‘ Exchange.” 

2. Advertisements should be clearly written, and should be worded as 
briefly as possible. The ‘‘ Exchange Column” being for the convenience 
of private persons, and only for the exchange of fancy articles, works of 
art, &c., wearing apparel, whether old or new, is excluded; nor can any 
article for sale be announced. 

8. Writers not wishing their names to appear in print may adopt any 
pseudonym they please for publication; kut it is absolutely necessary, tu 
prevent deception or mistake, and to facilitate the forwarding of letters, 
that the real name and address should in all cases be communicated to the 
Editor, and the pseudonym once adopted by the writer consistently 
adhered to. 

4. Every letter intended to be forwarded must be sent, under cover, to 
the Editor, properly stamped, and with the pseudonym of the writer, a3 
well as that of the person for whom the packet is intended, clearly written 
at the top of the envelope. , 

5. No weighty parcels of any kind are to be sent to the oflice of the 
paper ; nothing but stamps, crests, and such things as can be conveniently 
enclosed in envelopes. In all other cases, the names and addresses 0 
exchangers must be ascertained, that the packets may be sent direct. 


I Am in want of a large jet and a moderate-size but handsome 
ae cross. Please state what would be taken for these.— 
ELLY. 


[ Am open to exchange for an harmonium of equal value 
and by a good maker, a Brinsmead's piano, quite new, value 
sixty-five guineas.—Address HARMONIA. 


Wuart will any one give in exchange for a Denmark Phaeton, 


quite new, cost twenty-two guineas ?—BIsMARGK. 

WantepD a harp (one by Erard preferred), a good mausical 
box, playing not less than twelve airs, and a music what-not. 
Liberal offers will be made for any or all of thhese.—Ziniau. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1870. 


HE terrible war fever rages, withowt as yet any 
signs of intermission, its horrors sunpassing those 
ofany other struggle of modern times. “ Fifty thousand 
killed and wounded” was the announcement that 
followed the encounters of the last few days beneath 
the walls of Metz, and the vineyards round Woerth 
are acknowledged to have been veritable slaughter- 
pens, the appearance of the country for days after 
the fatal struggle being unspeakably terrible. For- 
tunately, perhaps, for us, where it is impossible for us 
to aid, our minds refuse to realise what such a mass of 
misery can mean. We can imagine a few mutilated 
passengers in a railway accident, but a battle-field, asa 
contemporary remarks, is too big for our small hearts’ 
sympathy. They would burst with grief could we really 
understand it ; and so none but God can know all that it 
means. Men who have had more powers of comprehension 
than their fellows have ere now gone mad at witness- 
ing half such carnage as that of the week past. Well- 
worn soldiers and correspondents, whose business for 
years has been to watch every battle-field in the world, 
speak of special incidents of horror; and fail to give 
any conception of the main fact itself—that on those 
sweet familiar plains of the blue Moselle have been 
this week lying five hundred times a hundred human 
forms either maimed or dead. English ladies, reading 
the harrowing records in their peaceful  seagirt 
homes, may well do all they can to mitigate, at least 
to the wounded and the bereaved, the horrors of the 
carnage. 


Contemplating with sorely aching hearts the conflict 
that we are powerless to stay, it may afford us a gleam 
of comfort to know that the fruits of the death-struggle 
will not be altogether demoralising. A lady writing 
from Germany gives it as her opinion “that this war 
will help the social position of women more than all 
the prattle about emancipation; it will be thought a 
virtue to be simple and holy” ; and Edmond About, 
the brilliant French scribe, whose graphic letters to 
the Sow have been reprinted in nearly every capital in 
Europe and read with breathless interest, tells us, on 
his return to Paris, after a month’s absence with the 
army, that the change in the capital, and for the better, 
is most marked. Pleasures which formerly constituted 
the great business of life in Paris are so no longer. 
Dress has become plainer and more subdued; a 
gay toilette would be as discordant as a false note. 
An entire population which hitherto had the foolish 
habit of living upon its capital, discounting the future, 
and making extravagant abuse of credit, has returned 
to habits of foresight, of saving, and of that worldly 
simplicity which constituted the strength of its fore- 
fathers, and which now constitutes that of its enerales, 
“ For twenty years,” says M. About, “ we have been, 
or we fancied we were, too rich ; luxuries had been 
forced upon the most modest tastes and fortunes 5 
parvenus being permitted to set the fashion it was 
almost discreditable not to spend 100,000f. a-year. 
War has restored the credit of poverty. We may now 
venture to walk, and awe no longer fear to ask four 
friends to dine off beef and potatoes. When I think 
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that only last winter, scarcely six months ago, the 
humblest bourgeois of Paris would have lost caste had 
he failed to offer his guests sham Chambertin and dis- 
gwsed Chateau Yquem with a pheasant stuffed with 
woolly balls. Vive la Misére if it makes us more wise 
at the same time that it makes us more manly. Paris 
1s beginning to comprehend that it can dine sufficiently 
well without truffles, and that a woman may look as 
pretty in a 50f. dress as in a gauzy wave which cost 
30 louis. We shall emerge from this crisis better than 
we began it, and France will gain in elevation without 
any diminution of her surface.” 


Working women who—though not ashamed of their 
callings, and fully impressed with the fact that it is 
more dignified to support themselves by honest 
labour than live dependent on the bounty of relatives 
who find it as much as they can do to sustain their 
own immediate families—still find it difficult, despite 
their anxiety, to obtain remunerative employment, 
may do well to turn their eyes towards British 
Columbia, where, it seems, there is a terrible dispro- 
portion existing between the male and female popula- 
tion of the colony, the former exceeding the latter by 
some 277 per cent. The Acting Colonial Secretary, 
in a despatch which, with other papers relating to Her 
Majesty’s colonial possessions, has just been printed, 
Says it is impossible to lay too much stress on this evil, 
which is one that does more to retard the advance of the 
colony than any other, and this, he adds, while thousands 
of decent women, who could find happy homes here, 
either as servants or wives, are perhaps starving at 
home, their energies overtaxed, and their bodies wasted 
by too much work and too little food, and no oppor- 
tunity occurs to them to reach this far-off shore. It 
is impossible, he remarks, for the colony, with its 
cramped revenue, to expend more than a limited sum 
in fostering immigration; but the Government of 
England, in his opinion, with a starving population on 
their hands, could not do better than to ship yearly a 
suitable number of emigrants to British Columbia, a 
double good being thereby accomplished—Ist, the re- 
lief of an over-burdened community at home; and 
2nd, the peopling of a country which he thinks is one 
day destined to form one of the fairest jewels in the 
royal crown of England. 


Representatives of those troublesome lunatics, the 
‘¢ Peculiar People,” are before the public again, under 
the old, old charge of allowing their offspring to die 
when timely aid would probably haye saved it, because 
it is “wicked to interfere;” and it is to be hoped 
when the trial comes on they will, if the statements 
made on Saturday should be proved, be taught that 
English parents at least ave not allowed to sacrifice the 
lives of the defenceless, however they may tamper with 
their own, because of their connexion with a “peculiar” 
sect. The circumstances are these. On Friday evening 
Mr. C. J. Carttar, Coroner for Kent, held an inquest 
at Charlton-next-Woolwich, on the body of an infant 
three months old, son of a dockyard labourer, named 
Thomas Savill. Th child had been suffering from 
diarrheea for a week; but the parents, who regard as 
want of faith in Providence haying recourse to medical 
aid, did not call in a doctor nor give the child any 
medicine. They sent for one of the elders of their sect, 
a labourer named Hines, who laid his hand on the dying 
child and prayed; and the parents were satisfied that 
their baby had died because it was “ the will of God.” 
Dr. Ryley, who had made a post mortem examination 
of the body, stated that death had been unquestionably 
accelerated by neglect of the ordinary remedies, and 
that if the diarrhcea had been arrested by proper 
medicine and diet, it would probably have soon re- 
covered. The parents, in answer to the jury, said, 
that if one of their children was run over they would 
not send for a doctor, but let the elders anoint it with 


oil, and trust in God; but the man said that such 


mishaps never befell the faithful, for it was said in the 
37th Psalm, “ The bones of the righteous shall not be 
broken.” The jury returned a verdict of ‘ Man- 
slaughter” against Thomas and Elizabeth Savill, and 
they were at once taken into custody on the coroner’s 
warrant, to be brought before a magistrate on the 
following afternoon, when some additional facts 
were elicited. The male prisoner, after being 
cautioned, said he was sixteen years of age 
when he joined the ‘“ Peculiar People,” and he 
had been blessed ever since. He had often been 
in sickness and in trouble, but prayer, anointing, 
and laying on of hands always cured and eased him; 
and as he had seen the results with others he felt it 
Was beyond dispute and no idle fable. Since he had 
become a father he had carried out the same principle 
With his children, with the same effects. The result 
was that the magistrate committed the prisoners for 
trial on the charge of manslaughter, and remarked that 
he regretted that they could not see the goodness of 

od in giving us the benefits of science and natural 
remedies for our sicknesses. He offered to accept 1000. 
bail for them. Mr. Bayley, a wholesale grocer, of 

oolwich, offered himself and was accepted, stating 
that he knew nothing of the prisoners, but respected 
their simple faith. 


Sot Rooks, 
op 


An Editor’s Tales. By ANntHONY Trottope. (Strahan 
and Co.) 

THosE of our readers who may haye followed these 
graphic sketches from month to month jn the pages of the 
magazine over which Mr. ‘rollope presides, and to which 
they were contributed, will be glad to meet with them in 
their present coliective and portable form ; and to others, 
especially to those aspiring to literary honours, we shall 
be doing good service in commending their immediate 
perusal. ‘The stories are not only remarkably interesting 
in themselves, exhibiting all their author’s well-known 
skill in portraiture, but possess an additional value from 
the glimpse they afford of the joys and sorrows of a work- 
ing editor’s life. The volume is certainly one of the 
most readable of the season; and if romantic young 
ladies with a penchant for verse-making and novel-writing, 
with others that are not particularly young if equally 
idealistic, would but possess themselves of it, and duly 
digest its lessons, they would not only find themselves 
very pleasantly entertained, but experience an awakening 
that might perchance save them from many heartburnings, 
and over-worked editors from the most unpalatable and 
unprofitable part of their daily labours. 


An Old-fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Atcorr. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Tuis fascinating little work, as well as its author, is well 
known and highly esteemed across the Atlantic, circum- 
stances that have induced Messrs. Low to add the volume 
to their cheap copyright editions of American books. It 
is a graphic history of a girl’s experience—an ‘‘ Old- 
fashioned Girl,” who if not intended as a perfect model, 
is sketched by the author as a ‘ possible improvement 
upon the Girl of the Period, who seems sorrowfully ig- 
norant or ashamed of the good old fashions which make 
women truly beautiful and honoured, and, through her, 
render home what it should be—a happy place, where 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, learn to love 
and know and help one another.” ‘The story should 
gain many readers in this country. 


The Nabob’s Cookery Book: a Manual of Fast and West 
Indian Recipes. By PR. Q. P. (Warne and Co.) 
THE anonymous author of this cheap kitchen manual, the 
scope of which is sufficiently explained by the title, has 
been induced to select the ‘‘recipes for those who, 
having lived in India, have acquired, and still cherish, a 
love of curries and other highly-seasoned dishes.”” There 
are possibly many, however, who have not been to India 
who will dip into it to find it useful, embracing as it does 
fifty little known recipes. On page 134 we have printed a 

selection. 

Debrett’s Titled Men, 1870-71 (Dean), isa handy little 
volume by the editor of the well-known illustrated guides 
to the peerage, baronetage, and knighthood of the United 
Kingdom. It contains a mass of useful information con- 
cerning the governing classes, conveniently arranged and 
neatly printed, and will doubtless receive the favour it 
merits. 


HMuste and the Drama. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THE reopening of such a theatre as the Gaicty is a 
significant token that the ‘‘dull time” in the theatrical 
world is about to give place to a season of activity agree- 
able to the feelings of the London public. For weeks 
past the choice of theatres has been limited indeed, but a 
nore exhilarating state of things is at hand, and an- 
nouncements that promise well are made in more than 
one direction. No one who visited the Gaiety on Mon- 
day night could have failed to note a desire on the part 
of the management to give variety to the programme. 
Whatever might be urged in another sense, that highly 
important element was forthcoming. Comic opera and 
ballet have always been great features in the en- 
tertainments here. They are so still, and in the 
latter department an important engagement has 
been made with M. and Mdlle. Carle, who ap- 
peared as principals in a_ ballet of action called 
La Dame Aux Camelias. This commenced the per- 
formances. The next item was Planché’s comic drama, 
The Loan of a Lover, renamed Peter Spyk. This altera- 
tion in the title was probably made in order to bring into 
particular prominence a Mr. Morris, an American actor, 
or ‘* Anglo-Dutch comedian,” who played the warm- 
hearted but thick-headed Peter. The little comic opera, 
Dolly, which followed, is an adaptation of Adolphe 
Adam’s La Poupée de Nuremberg. This version has been 
played in the provinces for some years past, but it is new 
to London. 
and merely details the clever tricks of two lovers to out- 
wit a half-demented old dolimaker of Nuremberg and his 
loutish son. Tbe execution of the work was satisfactory, 
and it is not too much to say that Madame Florence 
Lancia’s appearance at this theatre is an important fact 
in the annals of the establishment. Madame Lancia 
excels in music of a florid order, and no such exhibition 
of vocal skill as her rendering of the air, ‘‘ Where am I?” 
had perhaps ever been heard in the Gaiety Theatre 
before. Mr. Cummings, the well-known concert singer, 
is engaged as the tenor. Offenbach’s Z'rombalcazar, a bond 
fide novelty, concluded the performances, but this item 1s 
not of any particular merit, and is not likely to hold the 
boards for any great length of time. The programme of 
the eyening was, as a whole, remarkably well received by 
the audience. ; 


is aft (Saturday), at 2 o’clock, a representation of 
Cae ET ne ay will be given at the Vaudeville 


The plot is slight as anything can well be, | 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS 


Mr. Macreapy will publish a volume of his reminiscenses 
of Dickens. 


The Journal de Toulouse announces the death of Léotard, 
the great gymnast. 

Mrs. Scott-Siddons will shortly go to the United States, to 
star in ’Z'wixt Axe and Crown. 

The death is announced of Mdme. Lefebvre, mother of 
Mdme. Lefebvre, the wife of the eminent baritone. 


Mrs. E. L. Hervey has finished a book for the young, ‘* The 
Rock-Light.” It will be published in September, 

Hans Christian Andersen had accepted an invitation, just 
before Dickens died, to make a visit for a month or more to 
Gadshill Place. 

The first of a series of papers, edited by Lady Spencer, on 
the poor of London, will shortly appear in a favourite monthly 
periodical. 


Count Gilbert des Voisins aged twenty-four, the son of 
Mdme. Taglioni, the opera dancer, was killed in one of the 
recent fights. 


An interesting article on Thackeray and Dickens, written 
just before the death of the latter, and published in the 
Rivista Europea for August, is from the pen of an accomplished 
Russian authoress—Tatiana Swetoff. 


We are happy in being able to contradict the statement 
that Sir Edwin Landseer is lying dangerously ill at Stoke- 
park. Sir Edwin has been ill, but he is now much better, 
and has gone in the country for change of air. We may add 
that his medical attendants, Dr. Quain and Dr. Harling, 
never entertained any apprehension as to his perfect recovery. 

The death of one of the native song writers of Scotland, the 
Rey. Henry Scott Riddell, is announced. He died at the age 
of seventy-two, at Teviothead Cottage, the freehold of which 
was given to him by the Duke of Buccleuch. To the Scotch 
world Mr. Riddell has long been known as the author of some 
ofjits best modern lyrics. 

A contemporary states that Mr. Charles Reade is in treaty 
for a play to be produced at the Holborn, and that at tha new 
subterranean theatre in the Strand minstrelsy is to be in the 
ascendant, while yet another piece by Mr. Halliday is expected 
to continue the successes of Mr. Liston’s Olympic manage- 
ment. 


The Flag of Ireland announces that ‘the talented lady, 
Mrs. O’Donovan Rossa, is about to treat the Irish people in 
London to a course of readings in the Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
dilly.” It believes ‘‘that the graces of her accomplished 
delivery, and the charms of her elocution, combined with the 
fact that she is the wife of the entombed, enduring Rossa, 
should bring crowded houses.” 


The German artists resident in London are preparing to hold 
an exhibition of gratuitous contributions of oil paintings, 
water-colour drawings, sculptures, sketches, &c., the proceeds 
to be applied, after paying expenses, to the relief of the 
widows and orphans of Germans killed in the war. English 
artists and others will be invited to contribute. The gallery 
at 29, Old Bond-street, has been lent for the exhibition. 


The Princess Dora d'Istria, in an article on the ‘‘ Mahdb- 
harata, il Re Nala, e gli studi Indiani nell’ Alta Italia,” which 
appeared in the Rivista Huropea for August, points out how 
well the beautiful episode from the Mahabharata, as adapted 
for the stage by Prof. Angelo De Gubernatis in his dramatic 
trilogy, ‘‘ 11 Re Nala,” has been received in Italy. Although 
only the second part of this trilogy has been as yet performed, 
there can be little doubt that the success which attended the 
first representation of this poetical play must tend to the 
improvement of the modern Italian drama. 

Readers of ‘* Vanity Fair’ will remember a charming 
passage of Amelia’s courtship with George Osborne, in which, 
in these days of war, many persons will find an interesting 
example of how history repeats itself: ‘‘ Papa conducted his 
mysterious operations in the city—a stirring place in those 
Gays, when war was raging all over Europe, and 
Empires were being staked; when the Courier news- 
paper had tens of thousands of subscribers; when one 
day brought you a battle of Vittoria, another a burning 
of Moscow, or a newsman’s horn blowing down Russell- 
square about dinner time, announced such facts as — 
‘Battle of Leipsic—six hundred thousand men engaged— 
total defeat of the French—two hundred thousand killed.’ 
Old Sedley once or twice came home with a very grave face ; 
and no wonder, n such news as this was agitating all the 
hearts and all the stocks of Hurope.” 

Although the unique challenge addressed by Mr. Nathan 
Hughes to the painters of ali mations‘to paint a picture with 
him against time for a match of 1,000. a-side was taken up 
some weeks ago by a firm ‘of American agents on behalf of 
some American artist, whose name was to be disclosed as the 
period for the contest approached, af Seems doubtful whether 
the competitor will be forthcoming. 4f there is a coming man 
he is not as yet insight. Saturday next has been fixed for 
the trial of swift painting. In the absence of his transatlantic 
antagonist, or of any focman worthy of his “ brush,’ Mr. 
Hughes proposes to cee a picture” against time in the pre- 
sence of the public. The “‘event” is to come off in the great 
saloon of the Palais Royal, Argyli-street, Regent-circus, 
where a large collection of Mr. Hughes’s works is now on 
view. ‘There will be periodic pauses for rest in the course of 
this curious pictorial performance, and during these intervals 
Miss Nelson, an artist who has acquired distinction in the 
United States, will deliver a discourse on the subject of art. 
She will wear a Greek costume, and appear in the character of 
the ‘* Muse of Art.” 

An American writer thus discourses on the compara'ive 
merits of the two-world prime donne, Patti and Nilsson, The 
climax of the comparison is certainly novel, and we think re- 
moves it from the charge proverbially attendant upon all 
comparisons : ‘‘ It is hard to imagine anything more exquisite 
than that wondrous voice of the lovely Swede, whose liquid 
purity and crystal clearness remind the hearer of the 
fountain of molten diamonds celebrated in eastern fable. 
Nilsson has been reproached with a want of dramatic fervour, 
and it is true that her voice is of too celestial a quahty to 
adapt itself readily to the accents of earthly passion ; but the 
innocence of Marguerite and the sublime devotion of Alice 
have never found a more perfect interpreter. In the latter réle 
(in Robert le Diable) she is the embodiment of a guardian 
angel. Patti has changed wonderfully little since the days 
when New York first went wild over the marvellous little 
singer. The rosebud has bloomed into a rose, that is all. 
Beauty and voice have alike developed into fuller perfection, 
and are alike unchanged in every other respect. She is still 
the dark-eyed, winsome damsel of pre-secession days, ee 
her voice still possesses that exqusite bird-like carol 4 tf 
distinguishes her notes from any songstress I have ever Acard. 
Patti reminds one of ‘the lark that at heavens pao ance 
but the voice of Nilsson seems a strain from the other side o 
the gate,” 
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London and Paris Fashions, 


PARIS FASHION JOTTINGS. 
By MapaMeE E LIANE DE Marsy, 


NOVEL feature of the season is the restoration of 
flowered patterns. Last year even, at the fall races, 


a few leaders of fashion inaugurated tunics of flowered 
silk. This year the style is adopted for the summer 
season, but, instead of silk, printed cotton is used, with 
designs copied from the Louis XIV. chintzes. 

The prettiest morning dresses for the country that we 


have seen are made of jaconet of two patterns, the under- 
skirt being of narrow stripes, covered with small flounces 
edged with Valenciennes, and the tight-fitting casaque in 
spreading branches of leaves and flowers, all of pink, blue, 
lilac, &c. The most recherché style is to wear flowered 
stuff of all colours over a black velvet skirt with two or 


three flounces. This is very original, and far enough from 
rustic, despite the cut of the garments, which is strictly of 
peasant fashion. The waist is necessarily low and square, 
with little points of lace or simple tarlatan slightly veiling 
the neck. The sleeves have under-sleeves of the same. 
The round hat, trimmed with flowers, is indispensable to 
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this costume, which in no case admits feathers, and is 
finished with a bow formed by two sash ends of white 
gauze or tarlatan, which are fastened over the chignon, 
and then brought forward to protect the neck. This 
fashion of wearing the veil is adapted, moreover, to all 
hats this season. 
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The hair is worn falling low on the neck from high on 
the top of the head, in braids or curls. False hair is ab- 
solutely necessary, the finest chevelure would not suftice 
for the fashion. Large balls and daisies of jet are mixed 


with the tresses, as are also bows of China crape, which 
are set on the crown of the head or at the side. 

Hats are made expressly to suit the coiffures. Among 
the new styles are the Huguenot, of brown straw, with 


the brim lined with maroon velvet, and trimmed with two 
large feathers—one maroon and one écru. Maroon hats 
and bonnets are much in vogue ; among others, the Fon- 
tanges bonnet, of rice straw, turned up behind, with a 


large crépe de Chine bow with fringed ends, and tufts of 
blue or pink feathers. This is a dress bonnet for evening. 


NOVELTIES IN HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES. 
Many new and convenient things are finding their way 


into the shops, the results alike of home ingenuity and 
manufacture and importation. A new tea-strainer ig 
fastened by a spring to the spout of the teapot, keeping it 
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stationary, instead of swinging backwards and forwards and 
dropping the tea on the salver. A peach-stoner is a very 
sharp knife with a half curve in the centre of the blade, 
for carving out the stone of a peach, or for coring apples, 
A simple and convenient knife-sharpener consists of a 


couple of porcelain knobs, with a band of emery between, 
over which the knife edge is to be passed. 

A seasonable novelty is an apparatus for preserving 
fruits and vegetables by steaming them. A boiler, with a 
projecting base, on which the jars of fruit rest, has pipes 
at the top, through which the steam is conveyed inside 


the jar, permeating the fruit, and preparing it to be sealed 
up ina very short time. In this way the fruit is pre- 
served with all its natural flavour, its form is retained, 
and many fruits will keep their original colour. 

Among cooking utensils are new broilers and gridirons 
that promise to do away with that chief of all culinary 
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atrocities—fried meat soaked in burned grease. One of 
these, having a covered top and wire bottom, professes to 
broil a steak in seven minutes, retaining all its juices and 
flavours, without requiring any preparation of the fire—a 
blazing fire serving as well as a bed of coals, It answers 
for stoves of all sizes, and may be used for toasting bread 

baking potatoes, and, if a finer wire grate is added, for 
roasting coffee and popping corn. A gridiron for cooking 
meat on top of a stove has a grooved iron bottom for 
holding the gravy, and a close-fitting cover of tin for re- 
taining the flavour. 
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For the laundry are smooth and _brightly-polished 
flounce-irons, useful in this era of ruffles and furbelows, 
They are long-pointed and slender, not measuring more 
than two inches at their greatest breadth. Other irons 
have the handles wrapped with fancy-coloured leather 
strips, forming a checkered pattern, and serving to pro- 
tect the hands from the heat. Small fluting-irons, with 


(Continued on page 134.) 
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“J wonder who She tas.” 


Poetry by ALLIE WELLINGTON. ao ad Be Music by Dr. W. J. Wetmore. 
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1. She sat beside me in the church, One beauteous Sabbath 
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2. The preacher followed in discourse, 3. The benediction resting on 4. Sabbaths haye come, and Sabbaths gone, 
And “angels” were his theme ; Each bowed devoted head, : Full many a time since then ; ; 
How day by day their footsteps fall I wished it but the opening word And I with care still seek me out 
Beside us all unseen: Of ritual instead ; Bare The same seat—but in yain : 
How oft they shield us from the ill, I took my hat to go like one Pei That face is not in all that throng ; 
And cheer life’s thorny way— Who leaves a charméd place, ‘ Still, rul’d by faith’s stern laws, Pa 


I thought mine sat beside me there, ¥ oe While ’mid that multitude I saw es, My heart repeateth o’er and o’er, 
Personified in clay. i a aes But one—an angel face! - ‘ive, “I wonder who she was?” . 
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revolving cylinders turned by a crank, are sold. The 
Climax iron does both fluting and crimping, and has a 
clamp, moved by the foot, for holding the cylinders apart 
while the ruffles are being placed between. 

_For the dining-room are new chairs made with very 
high short arms, sufficient to give ample rest, and yet 
leave room for a lady’s skirts between the chair and the 
table. Though made of massive-looking walnut, and 
upholstered with scarlet or green morocco, the chair is 
almost as light as an ordinary cane-seated chair. A new 
silver plating, sold for cleaning plated silver, gives it the 
appearance of a fresh coating of silver. For cleansing 
pure silver-ware silversmiths say there is nothing better 
than to dip the article in boiling water, wipe with a soft 
muslin cloth, and then polish with chamois leather. 

A pretty folding-chair for country sitting-rooms or 
chambers is called the French cottage chair. It is made 
of crimson or blue cords, held together by rubber bands, 
in an open pattern, It is as cool as cane-seated chairs, 


and much softer. 
THorhk-Cable. 


EMBROIDERY FOR TABLE LINEN, &c.; 
BRAIDING PATTERNS, &c. 

Our initial-letter and other illustrations this week, in- 
clude nearly if not all the varieties of work that are at 
present in vogue for table linen, handkerchiefs, and the 
numerous other purposes that all ladies of taste so well 
understand ; and we haye prepared them as not only 
eminently useful in themselves, but as specially suitable 
for occupying one’s spare minutes when travelling, in the 
country, or at the seaside. We have in previous num- 
bers fully explained the best methods of working such 
tasteful desigas—whether in white embroidery, satin- 
stitch with the lines sewn over, braiding, &c.—and all we 
need do here, therefore, is to repeat our caution as to the 
desirability of employing superior cottons—coarse cottons 
having a tendency to fray the cambric—and the necessity 
for delicacy of execution. It is a good plan, also, as we 
have already somewhere hinted, to pass the corner of the 
material that is to receive the embroidery through weak 
gum water, as it is then much easier to manipulate. 


Gentec] oberty, 


By A Man oF BUSINEsSs. 
Oo 
FTEN have our hearts ached as case after case has 
come before us of those who, once in the enjoy- 
ment of every comfort, nay, in many cases, of luxuries, 
have been thrown upon the world in a state of absolute 
dependence through the death of the ‘‘ bread-winner.” 

At one time it is the earnest pleading of a widow en- 
tirely dependent upon her exertions, whose late husband 
occupied a respectable and responsible position in society, 
and who, after a lingering sickness, has died and left her 
and several children unprovided for, the youngest of 
whom is a candidate for admission to an orphan asylum. 
Poor creature ! little does she know what toil, what bitter 
disappointments, what rebuffs, she will have to contend 
against in the struggle, most probably only to end in 
defeat. At another time it is a young and frail creature 
who is suddenly deprived of the partner of her joys and 
sorrows, and who, with a broken heart, is seeking to sup- 
port herself by teaching, or by needlework. 

To those accustomed to these employments, and whe 
look upon them as a profession or business, they may be 
no very great hardship, but to give up the home, to deny 
oneself every little luxury, to descend from the drawing 
to the school-room, and exchange embroidery for the 
sewing-machine, or to go out to work at a miserable daily 
stipend, with the consciousness that most probably you 
are not worth the pittance you receive, in fact to earn a 
living at what has hitherto been but an occasional duty 
or a recreation, is a very different thing indeed. 

We have only mentioned these two cases out of hun- 
dreds that have come before us, in which the descent 
from affluence and comfort to penury and want has 
occurred through the death of the husband, and where 
the hard and bitter struggle of genteel poverty has been 
kept up until anxiety, want, and privation have done 
their work, and the race has ended in a premature death 
and an early, and perhaps a pauper grave. And what 
does the world say? Why that it was a happy release to 
the poor creature. 

Let us trace back her story a few pages. Look at her 
as she stands at the altar, the happy bride, buoyed up by 
hope and with bright anticipations of a blissful future— 

Elate and joyous as the lark, when first it soars on high, 
Without a shadow on its path or cloud upon its sky-- 

and receiving the congratulations of herj{dearest friends. 
For hers was a marriage of}pure affection, the husband of 
her young love being a gentleman of five-and-twenty, and 
although not wealthy be was industrious and hopeful, and 
in possession of a moderately substantial income. He 
had furnished his house in a pleasing but inexpensive 
Style, and they both determined to go upon the principle 
ot saving something every year. The first year he 
Managed to invest a small sum, and the next he increased 

18 Investment, and, by means of borrowing, purchased a 
house. The third year his expenses have increased, 
there are nurse’s and ‘doctors’ bills to be met, besides the 
frugal expenditures he had so nicely balanced, and as he 
had to pay the yearly moiety of the borrowed money he 
begins to find he is closely pushed, and as his saving is a 
perfectly voluntary act he gives it up, content if he can, 
for the present. meet his day’s expenses. He is not 
going to ; make himself miserable by pinching for the 
future. “ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 
Besides he hopes to increase his income at no very distant 
period. Well, perhaps he does do so, and finds himself 
with a few hundreds safely invested. 

Ere long, however, there comes a financial crisis. His 
firm becomes involved ; if a partner he sees bankruptcy 
staring him in the face, or if an employé he loses hig 
situation, and has to seek another, and most probably at 
a reduced salary, while his expenses have year by year 
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steadily increased. Then the anxiety, the worry, the 
constant strain upon body and mind have had their effect ; 
his spirits sink, his energies and health fail, and after a 
lingering sickness and sorrow he dies—a worn-out and 
broken-hearted man in the very prime of life. The little 
he has saved is absorbed in paying the extra expenses in- 
curred by his long sickness and in discharging his debts, 
and his house is seized by the mortgagee and submitted 
to the hammer. 

How does it fare with the poor broken-hearted widow 
and fatherless children? Nurtured in the lap of ease, 
with every want satisfied, and with refined tastes and 
feelings, nervously sensitive to every slight, obliged to 
break up the household and part with every superfluous 
article of furniture, however valued for the association 
of the loved and lost connected with it, in the feeble 
attempt to keep up something like their former respect - 


able appearance, they gradually descend step by step to — 


the lowest stages of poverty, or dependence upon friends, 
who look upon them as a burden simply to be endured. 
Alas, the heart indeed, under such circumstances, alone 
knoweth its own bitterness. Well, but our readers may 
ask, are not young men to marry until they have secured 
an independence? Are our girls to remain single until 
middle life, or to be purchased by old men with fortunes ? 
We answer, nothing of the kind. Youthful marriages 
cemented by pure love are the holiest relationships under 
heaven, but they ought to be entered into with a due 
regard to the future. Nobody in her senses would marry 
a man whose life was not worth a day’s purchase. 
She also firmly believes, however poor her intended 
husband may now be, that there is a prospect of his 
getting on in the world. Yes, she not only looks at the 
present, but in these respects has an eye to the future, 
and most probably, with health and strength, and a de- 
termined heart, success will be achieved—i. e., if life and 
strength be continued. But these are uncertain, and it 
is the failure of these contingencies that brings about the 
misery we have depicted in the former part of this paper. 
There is, however, one means by which the future can be 
provided for—a means so natural, so simple, so certain, 
and so easy, that we consider there is no excuse for any 
man leaving his family destitute, through the neglect of a 
duty which if not performed before he takes upon himself 
the responsibility of a wife ought to be immediately ac- 
complished—viz., to insure his life. By this means he 
may readily acquire and consequently bequeath to his 
family, when the time of need arrives, an equal sum to 
that which he might have amassed had prosperity attended 
a long life of toil and industry. 

To our young readers who are about to marry we would 
unhesitatingiy say that of all marriage settlements the 
most important is that of a “life policy” in a thoroughly 
respectable assurance company. But you may reasonably 
say, ‘‘ Are you sure they are safe, and that the invest- 
ment isa sound one?” These are questions we shall en- 
deavour to answer in our next. 


Che Mousekeeper. 


EAST AND WEST INDIAN RECEIPTS * 


Cocoa Nour Sovp.—Put three ounces of finely-grated 
cocoa nut (omitting the dark rind) to three pints of veal 
stock ; boil it gently for an hour; then mix with a little cold 
stock, enough corn or rice flour to make the soup sufficiently 


‘thick ; season to taste ; add half a pint of cream, and simmer 


all together for about a quarter of an hour. Nutmeg or mace 
may be added if liked. 

Lorp Cuive’s Currie.—Take six sliced onions, one green 
apple, and a clove of garlic; stew them toa pulp in a little 
good stock ; then add one teaspoonful of currie powder, a few 
tablespoonfuls of stock, a saltspoonful of salt, and the same 
quantity of Cayenne pepper. Add to this gravy any kind of 
uncooked meat cut into small pieces, adding a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut, rolled in flour. Stew slowly for two 
hours and a half. 

Harp Kaa Currie.—Slice two onions and fry them in 
butter, boil them with a tablespoonful of currie powder in a 
pint of good stock until quite cooked ; then add a cup of 
cream, and thicken with arrowroot or rice flour. Simmer 
it slowly for a few minutes, adding six or eight hard boiled 
eggs cut into slices, Heat the eggs thoroughly, but do not 
let them boil. 

Mapras Ancnovy Toast.—Put a piece of butter the size 
of an apple upon a very hot plate, add the well-beaten yolks 
of two eggs, cayenne pepper to taste, half a teaspoonful of 
white wine, or a teaspoonful of beer, and a tablespoonful of 
anchovy paste. Mix well, soak hot toast in it, and serve 
very hot. The toast should not be cut too thin. This is the 
recipe by which the officers of the Madras army prepare their 
celebrated anchovy toast. 

A Retisu. —Take of cayenne, ground ginger, black pepper, 
cinnamon, and mace each one quarter of an ounce; of white 
pepper and grated nutmegs one ounce, and half a teaspoonful 
of ground cloves ; mix well and put into a bottle; it will be 
found a great addition to soups and gravies, and mixed with 
a little vinegar to form a paste will make a delicious sauce for 
cold meat, steaks, &c. 

Cocoa Nur Puppina.—Procure an exceedingly fresh cocoa 
nut, and after removing the dark rind, grate it very finely. 
Chop up an ounce of candied citron very small, and grate the 
rind of half a lemon; put these ingredients into a basin, 
adding to them a quarter of a pound of sifted white sugar ; 
oil over the fire two ounces of fresh butter, and pour it over 
the other ingredients ; mix well, and put to them the yolks of 
three or four eggs ; add a squeeze of lemon, and pour into a 
tart-dish lined with paste, and bake in a slow oven. 


Laviks should -emember Borwick’s Baking Powder received Z'wo 
Gold Medals sor its superiority over all other Baking Powders 
For makir » Puddings, Pies, and Tarts. Sold everywhere in 6d. 
and Is, ooxes, also 1d. packets. 

Perhaps the best mode of replying to the difficult question of the 
selection of a sewing machine will be to invite attention to the 
Sewing Machine Depot of Messrs Smith and Co., 4, Charles-street, 
Soho-square, where may be seen and worked all the hand and 
treadle machines by the most noted makers. Smith and Co. sell 
machines at the manufacturers’ prices, and will exchange any 
machine sold by them within one month without charge for use. 
At this depot a lady can inspect the various machines, and select 
the one best suited for her requirements, 
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* Selected from the ‘* Nabob’s Cookery Book.”, 
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Wotherly Galhs with Young Housekeepers, 


By Mrs. H. W. Brrcuer. 


XII.-A TROUBLESOME QUESTION. 


“(\NE of the most urgent of the unsolved, irrepressible 

questions of the times,” says a recent writer, ‘relates 
to the trials which the modern housewives experience in their 
efforts to manage their households satisfactorily, and still have 
time for needful rest and social culture. As yet the problem 
remains a puzzle alike to the housewife and to the philan- 
thropist. Labour-saving machines, which promised so much 
relief, practically fail to lighten materially the housekeeper’s 
task. 

*«That the cares of housekeeping increase faster than means 
are found for their disposal, seems generally true. Whether 
this is owing to increased luxuriousness in our way of living, 
or whether the housewives of to-day lack the executive 
ability of their grandmothers, remains an open question.” 

It does not seem to us very difficult to find the reasons for 
the great increase of our domestic cares ; the “puzzle” is to 
find the remedy. 

We escape much of the hard work our mothers and 
grandmothers performed so energetically, and about which 
housekeepers of the present day hear so many disparaging 
comparisons ; for machinery does better and far more expedi- 
tiously many things that in olden times could only be accom- 
plished by hard labour. 

The wool is no longer carded by hand. Our factories have 
banished the spinning-wheel from the good old kitchen fire- 
side ; the little ones nestle no longer by mother’s knee, watch- 
ing with never-ceasing wonder and enjoyment the ‘‘ head” of 
flax disappear from the distaff and become a smooth, bright 
thread, under the skilful hand and foot that keep the pretty 
wheel so active. The cool breeze, laden with the perfume of 
roses and lilacs, while it sweeps through the open window of 
the old attic, no longer sports with golden curls, as the 
children run merry races in their efforts to ‘‘ keep step,” when 
the long white rolls of wool in the hand of the mother are 
transformed by the rapid revolutions of the ‘‘ big wheel” into 
yarn for knitting. Little hands no longer wind it from the 
‘‘spindle” on to the ‘‘swifts,” into skeins, or fill the 
‘‘ bobbins” for the weaver’s shuttle, and no bright eyes watch 
it as it flies through the warp. 

The mothers escape the labour of the loom, while the little 
folks lose all this, or the still greater sport of meddling with 
the ‘‘ web,” in their vain efforts to throw the shuttle through, 
or to ‘‘bang up” if they succeeded—the frolic often cut short 
by banging their fingers with the heavy ‘“‘beam”’ instead of 
the ‘‘ woof.’” Machinery relieves us from all such labour, and 
deprives our children of much real fun, for which there is no 
compensation. 

We almost regret those old-fashioned times, and often 
wonder if the elegancies and (supposed) increased comforts 
of our modern dwellings are a sufficient compensation for 
the multiplied labour, and the necessity for so much more 
help which we are forced to employ. For though our mothers 
and grandmothers did more rough, homely work, we do not 
believe that they had half so hard atime in doing it as their 
daughters have, in their efforts to teach modern servants how 
to perform the necessary labour of our present style of house- 
keeping. To weave a web of cloth is but child’s play com- 
pared to the worry and disappointment and mortification that 
cause our modern housekeepers to ‘‘die daily,” through the 
utter incompetency of those they are compelled to have about 
them. The tyranny of our modern style of iiving increases 
the proper amount of work to be done far beyond what one 
pair of hands can perform. 

We think the deterioration is in the servants, and not in 
the mistresses. With all loving respect for our mothers and 
grandmothers, we feel confident that their daughters’ excu- 
tive ability is equal to their own. 

To be sure husbands will tell of their mothers’ pastry and 
knicnacks, and with an air of hopeless longing or patient en- 
durance, wonder why nobody. ‘‘ now-a-days” can ever cook as 
their mothers did. 

To be sure! Why can’t they? For the very reason that 
‘‘now-a-days” the husbands cannot eat ‘ever go many ” 
pickles, or a big bowl of bread and milk, as they used to do 
on returning from school, and finish off with a pocketful of 
apples—half ready to cry that their containing powers are not 
equal to their appetites. A good game of “ tag,” however, up 
the front stairs, down the back, through the long hall once or 
twice, soon remedied that difficulty in boyhood. If husbands 
will only let their brains run wild for a short time, quit study, 
forget business, gold markets, and all such corroding cares, 
and be wild, harum-scarum boys once more, their wives’ 
pastry will taste just as good as their mothers’ and grand- 
mothers’ did. That’s what is the trouble with the hus- 
bands’ appetites. The housekeepers’ troubles lie deeper than 
this. 

The whole routine of modern housekeeping is much more 
complex than in our parents’ time. To be sure, they rose 
early—parents and children then knew what “sunrise” 
meant, for they were dressed and at work before the sun’s 
‘*red wheel” began to rise over the eastern border. The 
cows were milked, the milk put in the cool milk-cellar, the 
butter made, the breakfast ready—a good substantial, healthy 
breakfast—long before the time when our housekeepers of to- 
day are out of their beds. ‘‘Early to bed, early to rise,”’ 
simple, nourishing meals, quiet home pleasures—not many 
hours spent in senseless calls, but an occasional good old- 
fasioned visit to keep the heart fresh and living—these 
insured health and strength, good digestion, tranquil sleep, and 
cheerful homes. 

Early rising facilitates the action of the domestic machinery 
in a wonderful manner. One hour lost or wasted in the 
morning clogs the wheels, and the work drags heavily all day: 
One hour gained is the best lubricator in the world. Every- 
thing glides along smoothly—head, heart, and hands work in 
harmony. 

Once, when a little girl, we were in despair because our 
lessons were not finished in season for us to ‘‘go a berrying” 
with the brothers and sisters. Taking her ‘‘ kerchief” from 
the black satin ‘‘reticule” that always hung on her arm 
when knitting, the dear old grandmother gently wiped the 
fast-falling tears, saying, ‘‘ Ah ! Little one! you didn’t want 
to get up this morning when the others did. Remember that 
if you lose an hour in the morning you will waste half a dozen 
hunting it all day long, and deprive yourself of much pleasure. 
I’d try and remember, if I were you, never to lose another.”’ 

To be sure, our present housekeepers do not retain their 
parents’ habits of early rising. But contrast the life of our 
parents with the modern life of their descendants. The de- 
mands of society, late hours, too much visiting and company, 
make laggards in the morning, and the appetite, injured by 
untimely eating at these late hours, is Supposed to need coax- 
ing with dainties at breakfast, The elaborate breakfast re- 
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quires as much time and labour as belongs to a dinner ; and 

e dinner, with all the variety that etiquette claims—several 
Courses, and a multitude of dishes: consequent upon these 
Courses—increases the labour immensely; and, unless blessed 
with a good corps of servants, requiring little oversight, we 
Can secure little time for rest, reading, or sewing. Such 
Servants are seldom granted to mortals in our times. Twenty 
years ago, one girl, without any of the modern improvements, 
accomplished more work, and made the family more com- 

ortable, than three or four will do now. J f 
e are inclined to believe, then, that the heaviest trials of 
Ousekeeping may be traced, not to the degeneracy of our 
Mothers’ daughters, but toa marked and most unfortunate 
Change in the character and capacity of our domestics. This 
18 no freak of the imagination. Some few families still retain 
Servants that have been with them for years, and such house- 
eepers have no sympathy with their less favoured sisters ; 
but let death or marriage remove these comforts, and compel 
em to seek others to replace the old and well-tried ones, 
and they will learn that this complaint has very substantial 

oundations. 

What remedy may be found it is impossible to say. In 
Part our housekeepers are to blame. Some have such dread of 
Constant changes—that they live as slaves to the whims and 
Caprices of an ignorant class of persons, who soon recognise their 

€ars and dependence, and use this knowledge to extort high 
Wages for very little service. 

This lack of independence—this fear to assert their own 
authority and right—is, we apprehend, in a great measure the 
Cause of the insubordination and uselessness of the girls of the 
present time. When they learn that their services will not 

€ accepted unless faithfully rendered, we may look for easier 
and happier times. But how is this to be accomplished? A 
few cannot remedy the evil. It can only be effected by general 
Co-operation. We are not willing to acknowledge that the 

ousekeepers of the past were any more capable than those 
of our time ; but we do think that our position, owing to the 
great annoyance we are subjected to from the kitchen cabinet, 
1s far more trying than our mothers’ could have been. 

What sort of housekeepers our daughters will become, 
enervated by late hours and the excitement of gay balls and 
strange dances, and crippled by the hideous freaks of fashion, 
it is painful to imagine, and impossible to foretell. 


WOMANS PROGRESS, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


(We shall be glad to receive from Correspondents, particularly from our 
numerous friends abroad, information of all kinds bearing upon the 
intellectual, social, and material progress of Woman.—Ed. L. O. P.) 


From the Boston Zyceum—an American journal—we learn 
that there will be at least a dozen well-known women in the 
lecture field of that country during the coming season. 
Among these are Susan B. Anthony, Anna E. Dickinson, 
Grace Greenwood, Olive Logan, Mrs. Livermore, and Mrs. 
George Vandenhoff. It is interesting to notice the subjects 
Selected by these ladies. For example: ‘‘To the Rescue ;” 
“*Odds and Ends ;” ‘‘Some Humour aad a Little Heroism ;” 
‘Girls ;” ‘‘ Rights and Wrongs of Children ;” ‘‘To Ruin 
through a Wine-Glass;” ‘‘ Yankee Life and Character ;” 
“‘Out of the Depths ;”’ ‘‘The Reasons Why.” 


MonsiGNor CAPEL ON THE PosITION or WomAn.—A few 
days ago, Monsignor Capel preached in St. Ignatius’ Church, 
Preston, from the 45th Psalm, 10th and 11th verses, in con- 
nexion with the festival of the Assumption. After some intro- 
ductory remarks, the rev. gentleman said a dignity belonged to 
the weaker sex which was drawn entirely from the great act of 
God in creating woman to be the counterpart of man; and 
though nations had degraded her, the power of the Church had 

een ever exercised to place her upon that pedestal which she 
Ought to occupy. Having referred to the state of woman in the 
East at the present time, and among the ancient nations that 
boasted of their civilisation but know not the name of God, he 
Said that there woman was a slave, she was denied her true posi- 
tion, and her influence became null. God had made her 
Naturally dependent upon man, and had given him certain 
characteristics which were supplemented by certain other 
Characteristics to be found in her. They were familiar with the 
fact that much had been said in our day about the dignity of 
What she was able to perform, and what duties she should under- 
take. He pointed out that the three great characteristics of 
Womanhood should be domesticity, humility, and purity. 


A writer in St. Paul's Magazine says of the common schools 
of America, that by far the greater proportion of American 
teachers are women, for whom, as instructors, there is a great 
preference, on the score both of cheapness and efficiency. No 
young woman can become a teacher under the age of seven- 
teen, or without a certificate of qualification from the School 
Commissioner. As « rule, the schools for the training of 
teachers are far behind the other educational arrangements of 
the country. True, in most of the States where the common 
School system is in operation, normal schools have been estab- 
lished, but the supply of properly-qualifiedinstructors from them 
1s by no means equal to the demand. In consequence, many 
of the teachers are inexperienced, and more or less unfitted by 
Special training to undertake the education of the young. 

ut, on the other hand, the deficiencies thus occasioned are 

© a great extent compensated for by natural gifts. The 
€nergy, acuteness, and versatility so characteristic of the 

Merican nation prove admirable qualifications for the work 
Of tuition, The great majority of female teachers display self- 
Possession and ambition, and their teaching is marked by 
fertility of illustration and liveliness of manner. Inthe main- 
tenance of discipline they are materially aided by the deference 
Which is universally paid to women in the United States. In 

eir work they spare neither themselves nor their pupils. 

owhere are the duties of a school carried out with more zest 
and earnestness than in these primary schools. The depress- 
Ing dullness, the humdrum monotony of the English dame’s 
School, is unknown. Indeed, it would appear that the 
Intensity of the strain to which both teachers and taught are 
Subjected ofttimes exercises a prejudicial influence on the 
health of both. 
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i; Fancy Dressrs.—Z. Surpson and Company invite special atten- 
‘on to their extensive stock of New Summer Goods, 43d., 6jd., 
d., 83d. , 103d., and 123d. per yard. A special lot of Lustrine 
Pacas in all colours, 6$d. per yard, worth 93d.—Z, SIMpson and 

se are also offering a large parcel of really useful Fancy Silks, 

S. 6d. the dress of 12 yards. 65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), 
arringdon-street, F. C; 


sen a Mars.—One of the best war maps published is that pre- 

of th » through the medium of the grocers, by the manufacturers 

site, Glenfield Starch, to all purchasers of that popular article. 
cers may have them by applying direct. 
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THE COURT. 


Her Masxsty, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice, arrived safely at Balmoral at half-past three o’clock 
on Thursday afternoon last week. The suite in attendance 
consisted of Lady Churchill, the Hon. Mary Lascelles, Sir 
Thomas Biddulph, Sir William Jenner, Colonel Maude, Lieu- 
tenant Pickard, Mr. Sahl, and Dr. Poore. . 

On the Friday morning the Queen walked and drove out, 
accompanied by Princess Louise. Prince Arthur went out 
shooting, attended by Lieutenant Pickard. In the afternoon 
the Queen, with Princess Beatrice, and attended by Lady 
Churchill, drove to Invercauld, and paid a visit of condolence 
to the Misses Farquharson. Princess Louise, attended by 
Miss Lascelles, walked and drove out. Princess Louise drove 
out both morning and afternoon, attended by Dr. Poore. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, walked and 
drove out on Saturday morning; and in the afternoon the 
Queen went out again, accompanied by Princess Louise, and 
attended by Lady Churchill. Prince Leopold drove out both 
morning and afternoon. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
Mrs. Hardinge, dined with the Queen on Saturday night. 

On Sunday morning the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Louise, Prince Arthur, and Princess Beatrice, attended Divine 
Service at Crathie. The Rev. Dr. Taylor officiated. Lady 
Churchill and Colonel Maude were in attendance. 


Unless anything should happen to alter the present arrange- 
ment, the Queen and the Royal Family will remain at Bal- 
moral until November 2. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have graciously consented 
to be joint patrons of the Royal South London Opthalmic 
Hospital. 

The Prince and Princess of Teck are staying at White Lodge, 
Richmond-park. The Prince goes on a series of visits early 
next month, during which time the Princess will stay with 
the Duchess of Cambridge, at Cambridge Cottage, Kew. 

Prince and Princess Christian visited the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Worcestershire and Lady Lyttelton, at their seat at Hagley, 
near Stourbridge, on Saturday. Captain Eliot and Lady 
Susan Melville were in attendance upon the Prince and Prin- 
cess, accompanied by the Marquis and Marchioness of Queens- 
berry and Miss Montgomery. Luncheon was served in the 
saloon, and afterwards the party visited the park, which is 
celebrated for its many beauties. The Prince and Princess 
left Hagley the same afternoon for Malvern. Their stay in 
Worcestershire will be prolonged for some time. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The Queen has ordained that Georgina Harriet Charlotte 
Windsor-Clive, Henrietta Lucy Windsor-Clive, and Mary 
Agnes Windsor-Clive, the sisters of Robert George, now 
Baron Windsor, shall enjoy the same title, place, pre-eminence, 
and precedence as if their late father had survived his mother, 
Harriet, Baroness Windsor, and had thereby succeeded to the 
title and dignity of Baron Windsor. 

The Duchess of Sutherland arrived at Dunrobin Castle, 
Sutherlandshire, some few days ago, frore a cruise in Norway. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Ailesbury have arrived at 
Jerveaux Abbey, their seat in Yorkshire, where they intend 
to remain several weeks. p 

The Prince and Princess Soltykoff have left their residence 
in Eaton-square for a few weeks’ tour in Russia. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge is in constant 
attendance at his office at head-quarters, and will not leave 
town till next month. 

The Earl and Countess of Seafield and Lord Riedhaven have 
arrived at Castle Grant, Grantown, from Cullen House, for 
the shooting season. 

The death is announced of Lady Fleming, the wife of Sir 
Valentine Fleming, late Chief Justice of Tasmania. She was 
the daughter of Mr. Charles Buckland. 

The Duchess of Montrose has left town to join the Duke and 
family in Scotland. 

Mary Harriet Lady Gardiner, widow of the late Sir John 
B. W. 8. Gardiner, Bart., had a second attack of paralysis on 
Sunday evening, and cied suddenly on Monday morning at 
her residence in South-street. She leaves five daughters and 
one son. 

The eldest son of Count de Bismarck, Herbert, has been 
wounded in the foot, and the second son, William, had a 
horse killed under him. 

The death is announced of Mr. John Brocklehurst, at the 
advanced age of eighty-two. After the passing of the first 
Reform Bill, in 1839, he was returned as one of the members 
to represent Macclesfield, but in Ncvember, 1868, he retired, 
having sat for that town thirty-six years, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, the present member, Mr. W. C. Brocklehurst. 

We have to record the decease of one of the most able and 
upright of our retired judges—of a man whose life has been 
that of a hard and industrious and successful worker—the 
Right Hon. Sir Frederic Pollock, Bart., for many years Lord 
Chief Baron of the Court of Hez Majesty’s Exchequer, who 
died at Feltham, Middlesex, at an early hour on Tuesday 
morning. 

We have to announce the death, on Saturday evening, of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Verschoyle, of the Grenadier Guards, from 
paralysis—some of his medical attendants say from sunstroke 
—at the comparatively early age of thirty-eight years, 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Duke of Massa, son of the Baroness Roger, and nephew 
of Philippe de Massa, equerry to the Emperor, has just 
engaged as a private soldier. 

A Brussels telegram says it is reported that the Empress 
Eugenie has sounded the Belgian Government, through the 
French Ambassador, with the view of ascertaining if, in case 
of necessity, she could pass through Belgium to England. T’be 
answer, it is believed, was in the affirmative. 

Prince Albert of Prussia, killed in one of the late engage- 
ments, is the youngest brother of the King of Prussia, He 
was born on October 4, 1809, and married, in 1830, the Prin- 
cess Marianne, daughter of the late William, King of Holland. 
The late Prince was divorced in 1849, but the King withheld 
his sanction until 1853. Eight days after it was granted he 
married, morganatically, the Countess Rosalie de Hohenau, 
then thirty-eight years of age. 
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The Prince of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, who is seventeen 
years of age, the brother of the Grand Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, has joined the army as a private in the 
Mecklenburg Ist Dragoons, divesting himself of his right as a 
prince to claim an officer’s rank. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


A numerous and select party assembled early last week at 
Howick Hall, Northumberland, on visits to the Earl and 
Countess Grey, for the wedding of Lord Dunglass, eldest son 
of the Earl and Countess of Home, and Miss Maria Grey, 
only daughter of the late Charles Conrad Grey, R.N. The 
marriage took place on the Thursday. The bridal party lefé 
the Hall for the church about half-past eleven o'clock, and 
the whole of the company had assembled when the bride, 
accompanied by the Earl Grey, arrived. She was met at the 
entrance to the church by her brother, Mr. Edward Grey, and 
the following bridesmaids: The Ladies Elizabeth, Ada, and 
Charlotte Home (sisters of the noble bridegroom), the Ladies 
Caroline and Mabel M’Donnell (cousins of the bride), Miss 
Duberly, Miss Macan, and Miss Palmer. The bride wore a 
dress of white silk, prettily trimmed with Brussels point lace, 
and a necklace of pearls, with diamond Jocket, the gift of the 
Earl of Home. The eight bridesmaids were dressed in white 
muslin over blue silk, and white tulle bonnets with ‘‘ Forget- 
me-nots,” and they wore gold mounted crystal lockets with 
the monogram of the bride and bridegroom. The bridal 
party having taken their places in frent of the Communion 
table, the Rev. Augustus F. Birch, Eddlesborough Vicarage, 
assisted by the Rev. W. E. Stretfield, rector of Howick, per- 
formed the religious ceremony. The bride was given away 
by her brother, the Hon. James D. Home, acting in the 
absence from England of Captain Lord Charles Scott, R.N. 
The nuptial rite concluded, the newly-wedded pair and 
friends returned to Howick Hall, where the Earl and Countess 
Grey received a large party to luncheon on the occasion. 
Early in the afternoon Lord Dunglass and his bride left the 
Earl Grey’s hospitable residence for Bowhill, Selkirkshire, the 
seat of the Duke of Buccleuch, to spend the honeymoon, 

The marriage of Miss Diana Goring, half-sister to Sir 
Charles Goring, Bart., with Captain Lloyd, was solemnised on 
Wednesday, last week. Sir Charles and Lady Goring, 
Dowager Lady Goring, and a large party of relatives upon the 
Goring and Vivian sides attended the ceremony. After a 
brief sojurn in England the gallant bridegroom and his bride 
will proceed to India, as Captain Lloyd, now on half-pay, 
will shortly be gazetted to full-pay. 

We understand that the marriage arranged between Mr. 
George Sakville Frederick Lane-Fox, eldest son of George 
Lane-Fox, Esq., of Bramham-park, and Miss Slade, daughter 
of General Marcus Slade, will take place at Ryde on the 10th 
proximo. 

The marriage of Lieutenant Best, Royal Horse Artillery, 
and Miss Marsh is fixed for the 7th September. 

We understand a marriage is arranged, and will take place 
towards the close of the ensuing month, between the Karl 
Cowper and Miss Compton, eldest daughter of Lord and Lady 
William Compton. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Hon, Thomas Charles William Spring- 
Rice, late of 53, Eccleston-square, Pimlico, formerly of the 
Foreign-office, the second son of the first Lord Monteagle, 
P.C., was proved, in the London Court, op the 4th inst., by 
his relict, Elizabeth Margaret Spring-Rice, daughter of Mr. 
William Marshall; Mr. George Hibbert Marshall, of 
Enholmes, Hull; and the Hon. Edward Scott Gifford, cf 4, 
Eaton-place South, the joint acting executors; and he 
appoints his wife sole guardian of his infant children. The 
personalty was sworn under 6,000. The will is dated 
September 3, 1867. The testator died on the 13th ult., aged 
fifty-one. He has bequeathed, with the exception of a small 
legacy, the whole of his property to his wife absolutely. 

The will of Louisa Broomfield was proved in London under 
35, 0007. 

The will of Mr. Nathaniel Micklem, late of Rose-hill, 
Hurley, Berkshire, was proved in the registry of Oxford, by 
Mr. Henry Micklem, the son, the sole acting executor. The 
personalty was sworn under 90,0007. To his wife he has left 
an immediate legacy of 1,000/., and an annuity of 350/. To 
his son Henry he devises all ‘his real estutes absolutely. He 
has left liberal bequests to the rest of the family. The residue 
of his personal estates he leaves to ‘his three sons, Henry, 
Edward, and Leonard, equally amongst them. 

The will of Mr. Richard Shelton, of Oakley House, Wolver- 
hampton, Staffordshire, was proved in the London Court, by 
Elizabeth Shelton, the reiict ; Henry Duncalfe, of Pirton, 
farmer ; and Joseph Cooper, of Wolverhampton. The per- 
sonalty was sworn nader 100,000/. He leaves to his wife an 
immediate legacy of 3,000/. and an annuity of 850/. He has 
left liberal legacies to his sons and daughter. 


More Breacuss or Promist.—In the Lord Mayor's Court, 
cn Monday, before the Common Serjeant, there was consider- 
able interest in the case of Peacock v. Maguire, which had 
been set down for hearing at the last sittings, but had not 
been reached. ‘The plaintiff, Miss Jane Peacock, a very pre- 
possessing young lady, who is the daughter of the managing 
clerk to a solicitor, resides with her parents in the Essex-road, 
Islington ; the defendant, Mr. Campbell Pendock Maguire, 1s 
aclerk in the registered letter branch of the General Post- 
office. The record was in the usual terms, the defendant 
pleading a denial of the promise, that a reasonable time had 
not elapsed to allow him to fulfil his promise, if any, and that 
the plaintiff had herself absolved him from the obligation. 
Before the case was called on there had been a great deal of 
consultation between the defendant and his counsel, which in- 
dicated a settlement, so that little surprise but much disap- 
pointment was felt, especially as the fair plaintiff, her sisters, 
and other female friends, who were in the court all the morn- 
ing, had been the cynosure of all eyes throughout the day. 
Mr. Talfourd Salter said that he was glad to be able to an 
nounce that the jury would not be troubled with the details 
of what would be a most heartrending case, as the parties had 
agreed to a settlement. He (Mr. Talfourd Salter) thought it 
proper to say further that the only reason the defendant now 
assigned for the non-fulfilment of his promise was the want of 
means, and a verdict was consented to for 562. 18s. 6d., the 
damages having been laid at 500U. 


IMPORTANT TO Lapies.—The special attention of ladies is 
directed to the fact that the only preparation which after one trial 
will recommend itself as a harmless and infallible restorer of grey 
or faded hair to its original colour, gloss, softness, luxuriant Aes 
beauty, is Latreille’s Hyperion Hair Restorer. Sold in Te Heats, 
price 3s. 6d. Barclay, Sanger, and most respectaM' ville 99. 
or sent for stamps by the manufacturer, Mr. John deida') 
Lorrimore-street, Walworth. 
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General Detvs of the Gifeck. 


AKING TIME BY THE FORELOCK.—Imposters who 

pretend to have lost limbs in some of the recent battles 

on the Continent have already made their appearance in the 
Streets of London. } 


The execution of the sentence of death passed upon John 
Carpenter Carver, at the recent Surrey Assizes, for the 
murder of his wife, has been respited on the recommendation 
of the learned judge before whom he was tried. 


DETERMINED SUICIDE oF A Wipow.—Mrs. Archer, a 
widow, 86 years of age, committed suicide at Lichfield last 
week, by pressing her throat against a piece of tape which she 
had tied by the bedposts across her bed. 

Sap DEATH oF CHILDREN.—A melancholy accident has 
occurred at Manchester. Several children were playing in a 
sandpit when one of the sides fell in, and five of them were 
buried in the sand. Two were fortunately rescued, but the 
others, aged ten, seven, and four years respectively, were 
suffocated. 

Wire Murper At MANcHESTER.—A shocking wife murdeT 
has been committed in Manchester. An Irishman named 
Patrick Dun, under the influence of drink, put a rope round 
his wife’s neck in the presence of his children, and strangled 
her, kneeling on her breast until she was quite dead. He then 
gave himself into custody. 

Fata ACCIDENT 10 CHILDREN.—Some boys were on 
Sunday playing near a volunteer target at Peterhead, when 
the target, weighing 15 cwt., fell forward on four of them, and 
killed one, John Slater, aged eleven, on the spot. The others 
were dangerously injured. The children were all sons of a 
Portnockie fisherman employed at Peterhead. 


Woman’s Riguts.—The Woman’s Suffrage Association of 
the State of New York met at Saratoga on July 28. The Rev. 
Olympia Brown, in addressing the meeting, insisted that 
women can do all the duties imposed by citizenship, even to 
going into the field in time of war. She stated that in the 
rebellion several women entered the ranks, and gave their 
lives in battle. 

THE Grouse SuppLies In Lonpon.—On Saturday the 
heavy importations of grouse from shooting quarters caused a 
considerable reduction in prices in the London trade : many 
hampers of closely packed grouse were in bad condition. 
Prime fresh corn-fed grouse sold at 6s. to 7s. per brace, but 
small and heather birds were hawked about for sale at 2s. to 
3s. per ditto. Hares sold at 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. each. 

More Burrer Mysrerises.—It is stated the meat which 
the London inspectors seize as unfit for food is paid for at the 
rate of a halfpenny per Ib. It is not, unless the case is very 
bad indeed, absolutely destroyed, but melted into fat, and 
sold to whomsoever chooses to buy it. Plenty of people are 
very willing to acquire this treasure, for it is used in making 
butter. 

DIsGRACEFUL THEFTS.—Some commotion was created on 
the Boulevard des Italiens on Saturday afternoon by the cries 
of a woman occupying one of the kiosks for selling journals. 
On inquiry it was found some malefactors had carried off the 
box containing money for the wounded, confided to her by 
the Societé de Secours. A moment after a neighbouring 
saleswoman complained of a similar theft. 

REMARKABLE SUICIDE BY A Boy.—On Monday afternoon 
a boy named Thomas Twinn, aged eight years, committed 
suicide by deliberately walking into the Chelmsford and 
Maldon Navigation River. His brother, aged ten, stood 
quietly by and watched him drown. The boys, who are 
labourer’s children, had been gleaning corn, and their mother 
had threatened to thrash them for laziness. Their parents 
belong to the sect known as ‘‘ Peculiar People.” 


Potsonina Swans aT RicHMonD.—Those who are familiar 
with the beauties of the Thames between Richmond and 
Hampton Court can hardly fail to reprobate the cruelty and 
cowardice of some miscreant, who, a few days since, delibe- 
rately poisoned perhaps the finest pair of swans on the river. 
‘These swans in the backwater behind Teddington lock were 
well known to persons frequenting the river, and were suf- 
ficiently tame to eat from the hand, and it is probably to a 
betrayal of their confidence in man that they owe their 
death. 

FEMALE EMIGRATION To AUusTRALIA. —The scheme for 
assisting emigrants to Victoria has been definitively settled. 
The Legislature has agreed to an annual grant of 65,0007. The 
regulations for the application of the grant are generally the 
same as those formerly in force. The only persons who can 
obtain absolutely free passages are female domestic servants. 
All others must be nominated by their friends, and a portion 
of the passage money, varying according to age and sex from 
1/. to 8/., must be paid for them. 

Boys Drownxrp.—Along the south shore of the Thames, 
especially between Blackfriars and Waterloo-bridges, a vast 
number of boys congregate to bathe when the tide has nearly 
run its course down. Among the throng of juveniles two, of 
the ages of eight and ten, sons of a widow named Reynolds, 
of Parker’s-place, Drury-lane, were drowned a few days since, 
and up to Tuesday the bodies had not been recovered. 
Another boy was drowned while playing on the floating 
timbers near Waterloo-bridge. No doubt many such casualties 
occur which the public never hear of. 


Mormon Recruits.—On the 2nd of August, a party of 
about 300, who had arrived at New York by the steamship 
Minnesota, took their departure from Castle Garden for Salt 
Lake, to join the Mormon community. They were rincipally 
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from Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, but there was, besides, 
4 considerable sprinkling of English and Welsh. They are 
described as a healthy-looking body of people, but with a 
physiognomy not indicating a very high order of intellect. 
; ere were no more women in the party than is usual on 
rathee ant vessels. These were, for the most part, young and 

ae -800d looking. There were plenty of children. 

a oa mi URDER NEAR DowLals.—A shocking wife murder 
ee en mee Lelyfaclog, near Dowlais, on Sunday morn- 
dine are abies ter, named Morgan, a man of drunken and 
Sale ban his maytuattelled with his wife, and became so 
alarmed her neighbo eens pee that she ran out and 
le j : er husband followed her, and 

are aon nace ane ane ee threatening her that he would 

: 1m to his neich , 

had got into the house he closed the abr mal tien thinteee 
reat noise within, in the mids 36, : 

a t of which the neighbours 
could nee the aes rea appealing to her husband 
to leave her alone. © of the neighbours looked through 
the window, and saw the woman standing behind the front 
door. Her husband came up, and stooping down caught her 
by the feet and tripped her up with great Violence. She fell 
heavily with her head upon a stone step, and moaned as if in 
great pain and almost insensible. Her husband then dragged 
her by the arms to the bed and put her on it. About three 


o’clock in the afternoon the poor woman died, and the husband 
left the house with the intention, as he told an acquaintance 
whom he met, of drowning himself at Pontsarn. He was 
pursued by the police, and taken into custody within ten 
minutes’ walk of Pontsarn deep pool. 

SERVE THEM Ricutr.—Another batch of sixty-four South 
London tradesmen have been fined for being possessed of 
short weights and measures. They consist of 13 chandlers, 
11 oilmen, 10 butchers, 5 each of publicans and bakers, 4 
each of fruiterers and cheesemongers, 3 coal-dealers, 2 
each of marine-store dealers and grocers, and 1 each of gum 
merchants, iron-founders, costermongers, and leather dealers. 
The total amount of the fines was 77/7. 15s. 

ALLEGED MurDER BY Boys.—Two boys, aged about 
ten years, were charged at the Thames Police-court on 
Monday with the wilful murder of a child named Lane, 
aged five and a-half years. Other boys, who appeared as 
witnesses, saw prisoners beating and kicking deceased, and 
they did not deny that they had done so, but alleged in their 
defence that the poor little fellow had ‘cheated them.” 
Their ill-treatment was followed by his death in a few hours. 
The magistrate remanded the case for medical evidence as to 
the cause of death. 

ANOTHER TERRIBLE CoLLigry AccipENT.—A violent ex- 
plosion of fire-damp occurred on Friday morning at the 
Brynn Hall Colliery, Ashton-in-Mackerfield, a short distance 
from Wigan. ‘The colliery is situated on Sir Robert Gerard’s 
estate, a short distance from the Brynn Station on the New 
Lancashire Union Railway, and it is one of a number which 
have recently been opened in order to win the extensive coal- 
fields in what has until lately been a purely agricultural dis- 
trict. The loss of life up to this time is not accurately known, 
but itis thought that not fewer than twenty men and boys 
have been killed, and as many as thirteen have been injured. 


DeaTu oF A BABy-FARMER’s Bapy.—An inquest has been 
held in Newgate respecting the death of a male infant about 
six months old, the child of Mrs. Ellis, one of the women con- 
cerned in the Brixton baby-farming case. Mrs. Ellis was 
brought up from her cell and examined. She said her hus- 
band was a carpenter, but she did not know where he was; 
she believed he had gone away to Canada. Mr. Gibson, the 
prison surgeon, stated he saw the child on the 9th of August, 
the day it was brought there. It was in a shocking state. 
Death resulted from tubercular disease, arising from natural 
causes. The jury returned a verdict in accordance with 
the facts. 

ACCIDENT TO A PLEASURE PartTy.—One of the safest of 
the small fleet of pleasure-boats in Mount’s Bay, Penzance, 
the Bonnie Lassie, owned by Captain Benny, capsized in a 
puff of wind on Saturday with very melancholy results. There 
were on board at the time of the accident Captain Benny, Mrs. 
and Miss Gwennap of St. Buryan, Mr. and Mrs Gwatkin, of 
Newport, Monmouthshire, Miss Trudgeon, and a boat-boy. 
Seeing the accident, Mr. St. Aubyn, M.P., who was out 
sailing, proceeded at once to the spot, and picked up the 
people in the water, of whom Mr. Gwatkin, Miss 
Gwennap, and Captain Benny weredead, The others, though 
insensible when picked up, yet recovered. 

AN OMNIBUS PROPRIETOR AND HIS Farge.—On Monday at 
the Leeds Police-court, Mr. Matthew Jackson, omnibus pro- 
prietor, was summoned for charging a fare twice. Robert 
Henry Mason, a mechanic, residing in Jermyn-street, stated 
that on Sunday, the 14th instant, he got on an omnibus be- 
longing to Mr. Jackson, and his wife went inside. The om- 
nibus was running from Kirkstall to Leeds. When the guard 
(Mr. Jackson himself) took the fares, witness paid the fare for 
himself and his wife, and when he got off Mr. Jackson insisted 
on his paying again for his wife. He did pay for her a second 
time. The defendant alleged that if Mr. Mason was made to 
pay twice, it was in consequence of a mistake. Mr, Jackson 
was ordered to pay 20s. and costs. 

FATAL OcCURRENCE AT A SUNDAY-SCHOOL ExcursIon.—On 
Friday, an inquest took place before Mr. Carter, the coroner 


‘for East Surrey, into the death of Thomas Litton Wennall, 


aged between three and four years. It appeared that deceased 
was taken to witness the departure of some Sunday-school 
children in vans ona pleasure excursion, and “that while 
playing with other children near the kerb, a cart came up, 
the near wheel of which passed over the child’s body. The 
deceased’s sister, aged twelve, stated that a female named 
Sarah Shea, on the morning in question, gave her a push, she 
having the child in her arms, which caused her to fall into 
the road, when both were run over by the cart, and the child 
was killed. 

Two YouneG Lapigs SHor BY THEIR FatHER.—On Monday 
afternoon a shocking tragedy was perpetrated at Bath. Mr. 
Prankerd, the proprietor of a preparatory school at Spencers 
Bellevue, quarrelled with one of his daughters, named Minnie, 
because she had determined to leave home for a situation on 
the Continent, and high words took place between them, 
another daughter being present, while the sister was packing 
ready for her departure. Shortly afterwards four discharges 
of a pistol were heard, and on a servant going upstairs into 
the schoolroom she found the bodies of the two young ladies 
lying on the floor with pistol shots through the head of each. 
The daughter with whom the quarrel commenced was quite 
dead. The other was so injured that she is not expected to 
recover. The father retired to a garret, took poison, and was 
found dead. 

Fire AnD Loss oF Lire at RoTHERHITHE.—On Tuesday 
morning, about three o’clock, a fire broke out in a house in 
Church-street, Rotherhithe, and spread so rapidly that the 
people in the upper part of the house, when they were 
aroused, found their escape by the staircase cut off. A fire- 
escape was brought up,‘but the heat and smoke were so over- 
powering that two young men and a boy, although they saw 
the fire-escape coming, could endure the heat no longer and 
jumped out of the second-floor window into the street below. 
‘They sustained serious injuries, and are now lying in the 
hospital in a very precarious condition. A man named Thos. 
Dinnie, aged sixty, and his son, aged fourteen, were unable 
to effect their escape, and were burned to death. Their bodies 
were found by the fireman who entered the ruins after the fire 
had been put out. 

THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN AND THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
ArcHERS.—Her Royal Highness gave unusual éclat to the 
proceedings of the Worcestershire Archers at Madresfield 
Court, the seat of the Earl of Beauchamp, on Wednesday last 
week, by-distributing the prizes to the fair and skilful com- 
petitors. Among the numerous and distinguished company 
were his Royal Highness Prince Christian, the Earl and 
Countess Beauchamp, the Marchioness of Queensberry, &c. 
The Princess, in the most gracious and charming manner, pre- 
sented first prizes to Mr. M. E. Vale, who scored 473 with 
85 hits, and to Miss Royds, 228 with 56 hits; also second 
prizes to Mr. Whitmore Isaac, 381 with 85 hits, and Miss L. 
Walcot, 224 with 58 hits. Nine dozen arrows were shot by 
each competitor. Miss Willis made the highest number of 
golds by a lady, namely seven, and Colonel Norbury by a 


gentleman, namely ten, and received two elegant prizes from 
the hands of the Princess, who also rewarded with like gifts 
the best golds of Miss K. Walcot and the Rev. W. Temple. 
An extra prize for score was also presented to Miss 
Temple, 195 from 41 arrows ; the visitors’ prizes being ob- 
tained on two excellent scores of 366 and 329, by Mr. 
Grezley and Miss Fenton. The Royal Victoria Challenge 
Prizes, shot for the same day by the Queen’s Royal St. 
Leonards Archers, were won by that distinguished archeress 
Mrs. W. Butt (West Kent Society), scoring 361, and by Mr. 
Everett (Royal Toxophilites), 438, the usual York and na- 
tional rounds being shot. 


A MorTHEr StTarvinG AN InFant tro Deatu.—On Saturday 
afternoon, Dr. W. Hardwicke, the deputy-coroner for Central 
Middlesex, held an inquest at the Princess Royal Tavern, 
Cirencester-street, Paddington, on the body of the male child 
of Mary Thatcher, aged four months. The case created great 
excitement in the neighbourhood, the information leading to 
the inquest having been given by the neighbours, although a 
certificate had been obtained from a medical gentleman. After 
a protracted investigation the jury deliberated for nearly 
three-quarters of an hour, when they returned the following 
verdict: ‘* That the deceased died from exhaustion accelerated 
by want of proper food and attention, and that the said Mary 
Thatcher was guilty of manslaughter.” The coroner made out 
his warrant, and the accused was accordingly conveyed to 
Newgate. 

REMARKABLE SCENE AT CuuRcH.—At St. Chad’s Church, 
Rochdale, on Sunday last a strange scene was witnessed. 
After the service a lady stood at the top of the aisles. The 
vicar’s churchwarden requested her to move on, as the pro- 
cession of choristers was approaching. The lady refused, and 
seized hold of the pew. The churchwarden put his hands 
over her shoulders to force her away. In the scuffle, it is 
said, the end of the lady’s parasol ran into her throat, while 
other persons say that he pressed her neck until she ‘* went 
black in the face.” The lady’s father at length came up and 
placed his arm round the churchwarden and pulled him away. 
The father, addressing his daughter, then said, ‘‘ Come into 
my arms, my much persecuted daughter,” and while they 
were embracing they fell down. ‘They afterwards left the 
church amid great excitement. 


FaTaL PERAMBULATOR ACCIDENT.—On Monday an inquest 
was held respecting the death of a child named Florence 
Fourness, which took place under sad circumstances. De- 
ceased was the daughter of Mr. Fourness, of East-street, 
Leeds, and was being driven in a perambulator with another 
chill, by her eldest sister. The perambulator was being 
taken along East-street, when one of the wheels got off the 
causeway. The perambulator was upset, and both the chil- 
dren were thrown into the street at the moment that a cart 
was passing. The driver did his best to pull up, but before 
he could stop the vehicle one of the wheels had passed over 
the head of the elder child, who was just eighteen months 
old. The driver prevented the wheel from running over the 
other child, who was also within a few inches of the vehicle. 
The child did not live above a few minutes after the wheel 
passed over it. 


Pouurry ‘‘RatHer Hieu !”—At Marylebone Police-court, 
George Lacy, of Lisson-grove, appeared in answer to a sum- 
mons issued on the inturnation of Mr. Judd, sanitary in- 
spector to the Hendon Union, charging him with exposing 
for sale ten ducks unfit for food. Mr. Judd said he saw the 
ducks exposed for sale at Harlesden-green; they were 
whitened with flour and were putrid. The police-sergeant, 
who was at the police-station when the ducks were brought 
in, said the smell from them was so bad that he and an in- 
spector were obliged to leave the room. ‘The defendant told 
him that he had bought eighteen ducks at Leadenhall-mark et 
in the morning, and said that people were not very particular 
about poultry being rather high. He had given a shilling 
apiece for them. Mr. Mansfield said that as the costs would 
be heavy he should mitigate the penalty. The defendant 
would have to pay a fine of 10s. and 28s. costs. 


Mysterious DEATH or A Youna Lapy.—A few mornings 
since a most mysterious affair took place at Bowden, Cheshire. 
Miss Agnes Ann Clough, twenty-three years of age, daughter 
of the late Mr. W. Clough, silk manufacturer, of Manchester, 
and residing with her mother at Chorlton-on-Medlock, had 
been visiting at the Vale View Farm, Bowdon, and on the 
Tuesday morning her body was found in a liquid manure tank 
on the farm, clothed in her nightdress and cap only. An in- 
quest was held at the Griffin Inn in tbe afternoon by Mr. 
Dunstan, coroner. After the examination of witnesses the 
coroner said that there was no evidence to show that the de- 
ceased’s mind was affected, or that she contemplated suicide, 
or had been disappointed in any way. She might have fallen 
into the tank accidentally. 

A Feton’s Wire.—At the Wandsworth Police-court, on 
Saturday, William Lewis and Martha Lewis were charged on 
remand with being concerned in attempting to rob the house 
of Mr. Oliphant, at Wimbledon. The male prisoner was 
found in the library of the house. On the prisoners being 
brought into the court the woman was crying and clinging to 
her husband, who led her into the dock. During the whole 
of the examination she had her arms round his neck, with her 
head resting upon his shoulders, and remained crying, A 
policeman stated that he had known the prisoners for many 
years. The male prisoner had been convicted several times, 
and had suffered penal servitude. His wife was well con« 
nected, and the man had led her iato the matter. Mr. Day- 
man discharged the woman, and remanded her husband. The 
wife immediately kissed her husband, who embraced her, and 
they left the court holding each other’s hands. 


BREACH OF Promise or MArrisce IN Humpie Lire.— 
At the Sheriff’s-court, Red Lion-square, on Monday, an action 
in the Common Pleas, for breach of promise of marriage, 
was heard before Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a jury, to 
assess the amount of compensation to be awarded. ‘The de- 
fendant had allowed judgment to go by default. The damages 
were laid at 2007. Mr. Macrae Moir was counsel for the 
plaintiff, Sarah Bray, a housekeeper in a family at Hastings ; 
and Mr. G. Chapman appeared for the defendant, John 
Carter, a coachman. The plaintiff is now 37, and has been 
twenty years in service. In the year 1858 both she and the 
defendant were in service in Sussex. In the next year they 
were engaged, and for more than ten years they had corre- 
sponded. There were upwards of 200 letters from the de- 
fendant, some of which were read, and, beyond the expres- 
pression ‘‘ My dear Sarah,” they were, as the learned Under- 
Sheriff said, ‘‘rather prosy.” Mr. Macrae Moir asked for 
substantial damages. After a courtship of more than ten 
years a man was not to trifle with the feelings of 4 woman 
and then discard her. Mr. Grove Chapman addressed the 
court, and ridiculed the idea of a housekeeper bringing an 
action for breach of promise of marriage against a coachman 
—they might hear of a crossing-sweeper doing the same thing. 
The Under-Sheriff explained to the jury that a man, rich or 
poor, was not to break his promise of marriage, Both were 
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in humble positions—one a cook and the other a coachman— 
and the only question was that of damages. In such a case 
reasonable damages only were to be expected. The jury 
assessed the damages at 801. 

Juventte Emigration From Liverpoot.—On Thursday 
the Allan Company’s steamer Austrian left the Mersey, hay- 
ing on board, among other passengers, the Rev. J. Nugent, 
Roman Catholic chaplain of Liverpool Borough Gaol, and 
thirty-six orphan children, male and female, whom the rev. 
gentleman is taking to Canada, ir the sure expectation of 
being able to find suitable homes for them there. Of the chil- 
dren, twenty-four were from the Liverpool Industrial Schools, 
the Select Vestry having supplied each of them with a box of 
clothes and paid Mr. Nugent 8/7. per head towards the cost of 
transit, &c. The expenses of the other children were pro- 
vided for by voluntary subscriptions. Father Nugent goes 
out furnished with an official letter from the Colonial-office to 
the Governor-General of Canada and private letters of intro- 
duction, which will doubtless prove of essential service in the 
prosecution of his benevolent mission. With four exceptions 
the children are Catholics. 


Dreaprut Crurtty To A Boy.—At the Central Criminal 
Court, Elias and Mary Ann Lipman, husband and wife, were 
tried for the manslaughter of their nephew, a lad of fifteen, 
who was an idiot, a cripple, and deaf and dumb. He had 
been entrusted to the prisoners’ care by his mother, and it 
was proved that his death had arisen from ill-treatment and 
neglect. A little girl who had been in the service of the 
prisoners stated that Mrs. Lipman had said that after the 
child’s mother went away she would get rid of him, and she 
also stated that when the boy cried Mrs. Lipman expressed a 
wish that he was dead. The jury acquitted the husband, but 
found the wife guilty. In sentencing her to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment, Mr. Baron Martin said that her conduct bad 
been most unwomanly and criminal, and if he had been 
entirely satisfied with the way in which the little girl had 
given her evidence, which he confessed he was not, he would 
have sentenced her to penal servitude for life. 


A Pinor’s W1pow REWARDED. —Our readers may remember 
that, during one of the severe gales which last winter swept 
our shore, a French schooner, the Charles Amelia, was 
wrecked off the East pier, when endeavouring to enter the 
port at Swansea. A Tenby pilot, named Nowell, had charge 
of her, and had almost succeeded in bringing her safely into 
harbour, when a terrific sea struck her, driving her across the 
narrow entrance to the Float, and producing the catastrophe 
which we have just stated. But, unhappily, the pilot in 
command perished along with her. In attempting his leap 
for life from the doomed craft, some accident occurred to the 
rope which had been flung to him, and he sank beyond the 
reach of help in the boiling surf, which was madly leaping 
against the stone barrier that resisted its progress. Fortu- 
nately the crew of the Charles Amelia were all saved ; and, 
owing to the representations of M. Moulun, the French vice- 
consul at this port, the Government of the Emperor, admiring 
Nowell’s courage, and sympathising with his family in the 
loss it sustained, has granted a sum of 30/. sterling to his 
widow. 

Anotner Breach oF Promist Case.—An action for 
breach of promise of marriage has come before the Sheriff's 
Court at Leeds for assessment of damages, The plaintiff was 
Mrs. Crosby, a widow aged fifty-four, whose husband died 
twenty years ago, and was twice mayor of Stockton-on-Tees. 
The defendant, Mr. Stephenson, was formerly a miller at 
Hartlepool, but had retired and now lives at a place called 
Heighington. Mr. Stephenson lost his wife four or five years 
ago, and about a year afterwards he presented Mrs. Crosby 
with his deceased wife’s dresses, saying he considered no one 
had a better right to them, although he had plenty of nieces. 
Mrs. Crosby afterwards went to Bath and London, and on her 
return to Stockton in 1868 she called one day at the house of 
a friend, and there found Mr. Stephenson, who rushed up to 
her ‘with great enthusiasm and delight,” clasped her in his 
arms and kissed her. A correspondence afterwards took 
place, and some letters were read, in which Mr. Stephenson 
addressed Mrs. Crosby in very affectionate terms. In April 
last, however, he suddenly broke off the engagement, after the 
day for the marriage had been fixed, the bridecake ordered, 
and friendsinvited to the wedding. The defendant paid 2002. 
into court, and his counsel contended that the plaintiff had 
not suffered much loss in missing a marriage with a ‘‘ wheezy 
old miller.” The jury awarded-her 500/. damages. 


CHARGE AGAINST A LAUNDRESS.—At the Marlborough- 
street Police-court Ann Mason, a laundress, living at Ruse- 
mary-street, New North-road, Islington, was charged with 
neglecting to provide sufficient food for an infant which had 
been entrusted to her care. The father of the child, a man 
named Carpenter, and its mother, a woman named Stacey— 
the former a waiter, and the latter a housemaid at Limmer’s 
Hotel—were charged on Monday with conspiring together to 
defraud the Guardians of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, Carpenter 
having taken the child to St. Martin’s Workhouse and stated 
that he had found it lying on a grating at the east end of the 
south side of Leicester-square. The child when taken to the 
workhouse was much emaciated, and though ten months old 
only weighed 74 lbs. Since it has been in the workhouse it 
has much improved in appearance, and the doctor thinks its 
life will now be saved. It was entrusted by its mother to the 
care of Mrs. Mason, who was paid 7s. a week for it, but she 
recently took it to the hotel where Carpenter was employed, 
and told him she would not keep it any longer because of its 
delicate condition. The doctor she took it to, Mason stated, 
said the child required breast milk, but she had a strong child 
of her own, and could not suckle both. The case was adjourned. 
On Tuesday the case came before Mr. Knox, at Marlborough- 
street, when, after hearing the evidence, he discharged the 
laundress. ‘The parents of the child, Alexander Carpenter 
and Mary Stacey, servants at Limmer’s Hotel, were then 
charged with conspiring to defraud the Guardians of St. 
Martjn’s-in-the-Fields. Carpenter, after Mason took the child 
back to him, went with it to the workhouse, and said he had 
picked it up in Leicester-square. In defence, the prisoner 
said that not knowing what to do with the child when it was 
returned to him he took it to the union, not intending to 
commit a fraud, but only to find it temporary shelter until he 
could break the news to its mother that the baby had been 
sent back to him by Mason. He did not intend that the 
parish should be ultimately put to any expense, Any outlay 
would be repaid by him. Mr. Knox committed him for trial, 
and refused bail. The mother was discharged. 
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Mr. James Barrett, Chemist, Burm ingham, writes June 
8rd, 1869: “Your Pain Killer is gaining many friends in 
this section. Among the many cures effected by it which 


have come under my notice, I may mention the case of a 
lady, who, after suffering long with neuralgia, and trying 
many reputed remedies without benefit, was at length cured, 
and that almost instantly, with the jirst application of your 
Pain Killer.—To Perry Davis & Son, London, W.C.” 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
LADIES AND THE WAR. 


ERMANY, as well as France, is 
making great efforts on behalf 
of the wounded, and the hos- 
pital service of the former 
country at least seems to have 
been organised in the most 
careful and complete manner. 
A daily contemporary pub- 
lishes, as from a thoroughly 
trustworthy source, some de- 
tails which will illustrate at 
once the humanity and the 

: administrative capacity of the 
German people ; for we are now referring to agencies which 
have been entirely set on foot and supported by voluntary 
effort. On the day following the battle cf Weissenburg, the 
Deaconesses’ Institution at Kaiserwerth, on the Rhine, fur- 
nished a contingent of sixty of the most experienced nurses in 
Germany, who left for the frontier—with every medical ap- 
pliance they could require—two hours after the receipt of the 
telegram putting their services in requisition. This was the 
institution in which Miss Nightingale acquired her first ex- 
perience of hospital management, and therefore the whole 
British nation is under no slight obligation to the good people 
of Kaiserwerth. Our readers are doubtless familiar with the 
Order of St. John, of which Prince Charles, the King’s brother, 
is Grand Master. As this charitable association can put into 
the field eight thousand men who are qualified for hospital 
service, and has, besides, large numbers of surgeons at its 
command, it is clear that Germany has neglected no means of 
alleviating the dreadful sufferings which are incidental to a 
state of war. Besides the Order of St. John there are nume- 
rous bodies of ‘‘ Deacons,” who are either with the army or 
prepared to leave their homes the moment their help is needed. 


A letter from Mannheim, dated the 6th, says: ‘One 
hundred and forty Sisters of Charity, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, came in here to help in the Lazaretto, together with 
forty brothers of the Order of the Knights of Malta—that isa 
Roman Catholic order. The Knights of St. John, a Protestant 
order, also are coming, numbering in their ranks several princes. 
All the ladies in the town are making sheets and jackets and 


lint for the soldiers.” 


Miss Margaret Henderson, a young lady belonging to South 
Shields, sailed on Saturday morning from the Tyne, in the 
steamer Chevy Chase, for Rotterdam, en route for Berlin. It 
appears that Miss Henderson volunteered to nurse the sick 
and wounded, and received a note from the private secretary 
of the Queen of Prussia instructing her to proceed to Berlin 
and place herself under the direction of the head of the sick 
and wounded nursing department. 


The Queen of Prussia has forwarded two gold medals to 
Coblentz, to be handed over to the author and composer of 
the song of the ‘‘ Guard on the Rhine,” which has become the 
great war song on the German side. 


Mrs. Whitbread, the wife of Captain Whitbread, of Loud- 
ham Hall, Suffolk, left Wiirzburg on the 9th inst., with other 
ladies, for Woerth, to nurse the wounded soldiers. 


The French papers are filled with accounts of the mysterious 
agencies which either are or are supposed to be at work by the 
Prussians upon French soil. According to the Patrie, ‘‘ Some 
days ago Marshal Bazaine had gathered together at his dinner 
table at Metz the members of his family, of whom several are 
in the army. They were waited upon by a servant of remark- 
ably good appearance and manners ; 80 good, indeed, that the 
Marshal’s wife was struck with it, and expressed her astonish- 
ment on leaving the table. The Marshal at first laughed at 
his wife’s remarks, assuring her that the servant was nota 
grand seigneur in disguise, but a valet de chambre. Neverthe- 
less, as fa woman is often cleverer than the cleverest man, 
the Marshal’s wife insisted so strongly that the handsome- 
looking servant was arrested. He turned out to be a Prussian 
officer.” 


One of the masonic lodges at Cologne has opened an im- 
mense kitchen in the suburbs of that town for the support 
and relief of the wives and families of those who have obeyed 
their country’s call. Each woman can get a good dinner for 
3d., and enough for one child can be had for a third of that 
sum. The women who have visited this establishment speak 
highly of the quality of the food. 


Many touching episodes of the war, as regards female devo- 
tion, have been published. The Figaro gives the following : 
“ We are informed that Madame Taglioni has just recovered 
her son, Count Gilbert de Voisins, sub-lieutenant of the 2nd 
Zouaves, whose death had been officially announced by the 
Ministry. The discovery was made as follows : The Princess 
Troubetskoi, daughter of Madame Taglioni, urged by a sister’s 
tenderness and an irresistible presentiment, had refused to 
believe the melancholy intelligence. She left for Chalons, 
going as far as possible on the route followed by the army. 
In the end she acquired the certainty that the young count 
was still alive. He is at Bischwiller, a prisoner and wounded, 
but his injuries do not put his life in danger.” 


Her Royal Highness the Crown Princess of Prussia has 
come to the assistance of the wives and families of those who 
are now obliged to serve in the army, with the generosity and 
practical tact she always shows when a good work is to be 
done. Not content with providing remunerative employment 
for those who reside in Potsdam, she has given orders that 
twenty families shall be furnished four times a week with 
good soup and meat from the kitchen from her farm at 
Bornstidt. For those who have lately become mothers a 
special diet is furnished from the kitchen of the New Palace. 
Her royal highness satisfies herself by personal inspection that 
her orders are properly carried out. 


A subscription for a sword of honour to be presented to 
Marsbal MacMahon, in testimony of the country’s approval of 
his gallant defence of Woerthi and Weissenburg has been 
completed. The contributions have been numerous and liberal, 
2,500f. having been paid in on one day. A lady sends a 
diamond, and another subscriber offers a quantity of Japis 
lazuli for the decoration of the sword. One very characteristic 
contribution is forwarded with the following note: ‘*The 
dead who lived in the hatred of Prussia should also subscribe. 
I enclose, therefore, on behalf of my deceased father and 


mother, one franc.” 


Tur EMPRESS CHARLOTTE,—One of the strangest effects of 
the present war—happily a grateful result—has been the 
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salutary influence on the health of the unfortunate ex-Empress 
of Mexico. ‘The eminent physicians in attendance upon her 
Majesty believed that the news of the Prussian victories would 
do good to their Royal patient’s mind, and the result has 
justified their anticipations. The intelligence of the German 
Successes waS no sooner communicated than her mind 
seemed to resume the long-broken thread of consciousness. 
Thenceforward she has continued to be absorbed in the news 
of the day, and there 1s now a hope that she may completely 
recover. 


The Paris journals mention that two Prussian spies, dis- 
guised as Sisters of Charity, have been arrested on the forti- 
fications in the Bois de Boulogne. 


—_————_- 


Great efforts on behalf of the sick and wounded in the war 
are being made in the city and county of Gloucester. ‘The 
Countess of Ducie has headed the {county movement, and on 
Monday night a meeting of ladies and gentlemen connected 
with the city and neighbourhood was convened by the Mayor 
and held in the Tolsey, and was addressed by him and the 
Lord Bishop and others. Separate committees of ladies and 
gentlemen were formed to act in concert with the central 
committee in London in collecting subscriptions and obtaining 
clothing, bandages, and lint for the relief of the sufferers. 
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A Marriage Unton oF Seventy YEARS.—William and 
Elizabeth Catriss, of the city of Ely, have entered upon the 
seventieth year of their married life, their union having taken 
place by licence at Trinity Church, Ely, on the 24th June, 
1801. At that time their respective ages were twenty and 
eighteen. They are now consequently both on the verge of 
ninety. We are sorry to add _ that the old people are in very 
straitened circumstances. They never had any sons or 
daughters. 


Tue Price or Toys Dovusitep.—A house in Cork has 
received a circular from its foreign correspondent stating that 
the prices of toys will be exactly doubled, and other fancy 
articles will be equally advanced ; and even at these prices 
there will be a difficulty in getting them. 


One of the very handsomest princessesfin Germany is said 
to be the wife of Prince Hohenzollern. She is a blonde, 
and daughter of Ferdinand, ex-King of Portugal. 


The works at Sandringham are being rapidly’pushed on, 
and it is confidently expected that the house will be ready for 
the occupation of the Prince of Wales by November, on which 
day his Royal Highness intends to proceed to Norfolk. 


An examination of Marshal M‘Mahon’s baggage has 
afforded the Baden soldiers some amusement; there was a 
great abundance of articles of female toilet, ladies’ dressing 
cases, rouge-pots, powder, and the like, of which it is evident 
that they did not form the dressing apparatus of one lady 
only ; there were, evidently, several of the fair sex attached 
to the General’s staff. 


The magnificent and costly jewels of the Princess Clotilde, 
wife of Prince Napoleon, have arrived at Dover from Calais 
and Paris, and were forwarded on to London. 


GENERAL Trocuv.—The following anecdote of General 
Trochu, the newly appointed Governor of Paris, upon whom 
the gallant people rely in their great extremity, may be 
read with interest, as it shows that he is not less distin- 
guished for his private virtues than for his talents and 
courage as a soldier. Upon the death of his father, some 
years ago, he became entitled, under the French law of 
succession, to a moiety of the small patrimonial estate in 
Brittany, which was to be divided between himself and 
his brother. This brother had eleven children. The 
General has none. He simply remarked that his brother 
needed the property more than he did, and relinquished 
his share of it. Not long afterwards his brother likewise 
died. Upon this occurence the General observed that, hav- 
ing no family of his own, he was the better able to provide 
for tise Providence had bestowed upon him. He 
adopted Sxs eleven nephews and tieces, laid down his car- 
riage, reduced his own domestic expenditure, and assumed 
with cheerfulness the duty of providing for the whole of 
his late brother’s family 2nd household. 


We are requested by Her Majesty’s Commissioners to state 
that there is no foundation for the rumour that the Inter- 
national Exhibition appointed for 1871 is to be postponed by 
reason of the war. ‘The first of the series of Annual Inter- 
national Exhibitions of Selected Works of Fine and Industrial 
Art and Scientific Inventions will take place next year, as 
already announced. 


How Hovsrs ARE RopseD.—Mary Field, 38, who described 
herself as a washerwoman, having no home, was brought up 
under the following circumstances. It appeared that on 
Friday afternoon a female servant at the premises No. 73, 
Old Broad-street, went to one of the bedrooms on the second 
floor, but could not get in, in consequence of some one inside 
preventing the door from being opened. She went away and 
returned with a man named Thomas Merryweather, and on 
going into the room they found everything in great confusion, 
The drawers had been ransacked, and a quantity of clothing 
was lying about. On looking under the bedstead a portion of 
the carpet was found to be rolled up, and a woman’s face was 
seen. The bedstead was then removed, and the prisoner, who 
had wrapped herself in the carpet to escape detection, was 
discovered. She was asked what she had come there for, 
and she replied that a man had brought her, and that she had 
done nothing. The window was open, and in the first in- 
stance Merryweather had run to the back premises but saw 
no one escaping, and it was only on returning that he looked 
under the bedstead. A bunch of keys was found outside the 
window, and some more keys were found inside the room, one 
of them fitting the door by which access was obtained to the 
part of the premises where the prisoner was found. Detective- 
sergeant Moss stated that there had been several robberies of 
this description, and he had no doubt it would be found that 
the prisoner had been convicted more than once, The Lord 
Mayor then remanded her, in order that inquiries might be 
made as to her antecedents. 


“ After suffering many years from an sa 
could find no remeay, an 


biliousness, for which I : 
: Kill and 
length induced to try your Vegetable veer "HAYLOCK, 


the first bottle gave me_ entire relief.—J- af 
Manchester, July, 1867.—To P. Davis & Som, London, W.C. 
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THE HANDWRITING OF FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. 


OW characteristic is handwriting may be satisfactorily 
proved by spending a few spare hours in the British 
Museum, scanning the autographs even of sovereigns. The 
mind guides the pen in its mission of thought-fixing ; there- 
fore it is not at all to be wondered at should the depth or 
shallowness, nobility or commonality, of intellect and the 
passions be by such means portrayed. 

Look at the signature of Queen Elizabeth—stately, tall, and 
queenlike ; commanding and imperious, but defaced with 
ignoble and trivial flourishes—a combination of severity, 
vanity, and power. As her actions, so her handwriting at 
different periods varied considerably ; at one time, clear, 
vigorous, aud sensible, at another, flaunting and puerile. 

Anne Boleyn wrote a steady, compose hand, with some 
force and elegance ; while pedantic and persistive, with much 
cold persevering energy, is the writing of her more fortunate 
successor, Catherine Parr. : 

Clearness of type and obtrusive firmness does Mary Queen 
of Scots display in her plain but elegant signature. 

Motherly, common-place, is the writing of Queen Anne. 
That of George the First is manly and firm, though somewhat 
coarse ; in the other Georges’ it is similar in character, but 
more refined. The plainness and legibility of Queen Victoria’s 
writing are well-known. 


DICKENS'S HOME LIFE, 


R. N. S. DODGE, who was one of the United States 
h Commissioners to the London Exhibition of 1851, be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Dickens through the latter’s visits to 
the American department of the Exhibition. He was afterwards 
a guest at Mr. Dickens’s house. In the course of a lengthy 
article he thus describes the domestic life and habits of the 
novelist :— 

‘* In his own house Mr. Dickens was at that time apparently 
the happiest of men, and he was certainly the most genial of 
hosts. Of difficulties and troubles which afterwards came 
nothing was then suspected. Mrs. Dickens was a beautiful 
woman of about five-and-thirty, of fair Saxon complexion, 
large lustrous eyes, finely chiseled features, her figure inclining 
to embonroint, graceful in movement, cordial in manner, 
motherly to excess, perhaps, when the children, according to 
English custom, came romping into the dining-room at 
dessert, and very attentive to her husband. The sister of 
Mrs. Dickens was present, and another lady. I never saw 
a happier family in England or America. Everything was 
well ordered. The dinner was capitally served. The 
host said grace before the meai. At his own table Dickens 
was the best of talkers. No man ever told a better story. He 
had that genial hearty laugh which Montaigne says never 
comes from a bad heart. Of his children, down to the baby, 
he was excessively fond, holding them on his knees, toasting 
the elder with wine, and giving himself to their humours with 
delightful abandon. At that date the personal habits of 
Dickens were those of the average English gentleman. He 
was abstinent from breakfast to half an hour before dinner. 
This was *isworking time. He told me that four hours at 
his desk and four hours afield—on foot or on_horse- 
back, rarely in a carriage—was the rule of his working 


life. He took brandy and seltzer before dinner ; 
drank, as everybody drinks in England, sherry with his 
meats, and port at dessert ; sat long at table; enjoyed 


his cigar; spent an hour perhaps in the drawing-room 
at the conclusion of the evening; and then retiring to his 
study, read, smoked, and sipped brandy and water till his 
bedtime at midnight.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Aguilar’s Women of Israel, new edition, illustrated, cr. 8vo, 6s., cloth, 
Autobiography (The) of a Rejected MS., by T. C., crown 8vo, 4s., cloth. 
Bjornson’s Newly-Married Couple, trans. by Hjerlied, 12mo, 2s. 
Gascoyne’s Aunt Prue’s Railway Journey, 12mo, 2s., cloth. 

Trollope’s He Knew he was Right, cheap edition, crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


Hottoway’s Pirts—No Distrvst.- --Public opinion speaks in no 
feeble or uncertain voice concerning the merits of these Pills for 
purifying the blood, regulating the action of the different organs, 
and strengthening the human body generally. Holloway’s Pills 
have gained a reputation for curing disorders of the stomach, 
diseases of the kidneys, and affections of the brain and nerves, pre- 
viously unexampled in the history of medicine. An important fact 
regarding these Pills is that the invalid, by reading the accompany- 
ing “‘directions for use,” can determine upon the proper dose, 
decide upon the right diet, and other accessory matters, which will 
render him proficient in successfully treating any disorder or di: ease 
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‘‘T say, Jim, they tell me there is 
aman down East that is so indus- 
trious that he works twenty-five 
hours a-day.” ‘* How is that, Cuffy ? 
There are only twenty-four hours ‘in 
a day.” “Why, he gets up an hour 
before daylight, you stupid nigger.” 

“Mary, why did you kiss your 
hand to the young gentleman oppo- 
site this morning?’ said a careful 
parent to his blooming daughter. 
\ “‘ Why the fellow had the impudence 
\ to throw a kiss clear across the 
street at me, and, of course, I threw 
it back indignantly. You wouldn’t 
have me encourage him by keeping 
it, would you?” Suspicious paternal 
relative is convinced that he drew an 
erroneous inference. 


A Very Larcz Womay.—An American paper mentions 
the case of a woman who is so large round her waist that her 
husband can’t hug her all at ouce, but when he takes one hug 
he makes a chalk mark so as to know where to commence the 
next time going round ! 


A courteous Frenchman, in reply to a question why ladies 
were not admitted into the Chamber of Deputies, said that 
to be a member it was requisite to be forty years of age, and 
it was impossible to suppose that any lady would reach that 
unseemly age. 


Some people seem so utterly stupid that one feels relieved 
even to hear them say that they have “‘ half a mind.” 


The attempt, says a paper, to start an Asylum for useless 
young men failed, as no building could be constructed large 
enough. 


Three things a lady cannot do (bya bachelor): 1. She 
cannot pass a millinery-shop without stopping. 2, She 
cannot see a piece of lace without asking its price. 3, 


She cannot see.a baby without kissing it.—Three things a 
gentleman cannot do (by an old maid): 1. He cannot go 
through the house and shut the doors after him. 2. He can- 
not havea shirt made to suit him. 3. He can never be satis- 
fied with the ladies’ fashions. 


A Paris lady abruptly entered her kitchen the other day, 
and saw the cook skimming the soup with a silver spoon, 
She said to her: ‘* Francois, [ expressly forbade you to use 
the silver in the kitchen.” ‘‘But, ma’am, this spoon was 
dirty!” 


“It’s a great comfort to be left alone,” said an Irish lover, 
“especially when yer swateheart is wid ye.” 


A long staircase (stare case), —A telescope. 


It is said that experienced husbands can tell when their 
Wives are about to ask for money by the way they purse their 
mouths, 


The question is propounded by a youngster whether, when 
gold gets to ‘‘par,” it won’t get to ma, 


What is that which must play before if can work? A fire- 
engine. 


THE KING OF THE PINS, 

{t is I am the King of the Pins, 
If ever my throne I find ; 

Ive been punished because of my sins, 
And I have been left behind. 

Yes, I have a kingdom down below, 
And may I be there ere long ! 

Tis thither all mortal pins must go— 
They muster millions strong. 


Some of them white, and some of them black, 
And a rusty crew are some ; 

Of heads and points there’s rather a lack, 
For they take in all who come. 

Yes, I am heir to the Pindom throne, 


Though my reign seems very remote g 
For here I’m languishing all alone, 


[Aug. 27, 1870. 


A ‘*GARDEN PARTY,” 


(From Punch.) 

JUSTIFIABLE STINGINEsS.—Grudging a friend the right of 
laughing at our expense. 

LirrrAry Noveurres.—Certain ‘**Songs before Sunrise ” 
are promised us, ere long, from the pen of a young poet. We 
sincerely hope that no one, in America or elsewhere, will ke 
tempted to announce, also, ‘* Ditties before Dawn,” or, some 
‘Melodies for Moonlight.” We sce announced, too, a new 
book, entitled, ‘‘ Bits about Bubies.” We trust these bits 
may be tit-bits ; but we should sincerely regret to see them 
followed by some ‘Chats about Chits,” or, ‘*Scraps about 
Small People.” 

Tue Evipence oF THe Senses.—Mamma: ‘“ How dare 
you slap your Sister, George?” George: ‘She kicked me 
when my back was turned, and hurted me very much, I can 
tell you!” Mamma: ‘ Where did she hurt you?” George : 
“Well, I can’t azacly say where, because—my back was 
turned, and I was looking another way !” 

DOGMA. 
He who thinks he makes a joke, 
Usually’s an awful Moke. 

Mrs. RamssotHam.—Mrs. Ramsbotham says she hears that 
the Ruffianly Brigands of Greece ‘‘are all banded together, 
Horrible!” She writes to her daughter, ‘think of Brigands 
with bow legs! I don’t wonder at their committing every 
species of deformity.” She adds, with respect to her country 
cottage which she has recently taken, that ‘all the vegetable 
Marys have been snivelled up by the sun. We've no peas, 
and the gardener has had to cut his sticks,” 

Spirits or Winz.— After-dinner excitement. 

(From Fun. ) 

Maxine THE WorsE APPEAR THE BETTER Reason.—Lay 
Corporate Fogy: ‘Did you say grace at the Corporation 
banquet last might?’ Clerical ditto : ‘Well, no! It is not 
meet for a water-drinker like me to attend such junketings, 
and besides—J wasn’t invited !” = 

A GRIEF BEYOND HeALInc.—Rosie (on the parade :) 
‘‘Why, what’s the matter, Carry? Are you lame?” Carry : 
“Oh, no, dear! But Ive lost my right heel-and I don’t 
know how I shall get home—and there isn’t a soul in the 
place that keeps them !” 

For THE Fottowine Reason. — Teacher : ‘Polly, why 
isn’t your younger sister here this afternoon?” Polly : ‘Oh, 
Please’m, hur’s got a follerer and bain’t comin’ any more !” 


Hicths, Marriages, and Deaths. 
[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 28. 6d. each.] 


BIRTHS. 
On the 21st instant, at 22, Kensington-gardens-terrace, the wife f Frederick 


Porter, Esq., of a son. 


On the 19th instant, at 8, Cavendish-place, W., the wife of Walter Rickards, 
Esq., M.D., of a daughter. E 
On the 20th instant, at St. Leonards-on-Sea, the wife of John Young, Esq., of 


and-park, London, of a daughter. 
oo rata ae : “SLARRIAGE, 


On the 18th instant, at Park Chapel, Crouch-end, by the Rev. Corbin Henr 
Landon, youngest son of Mr. J. Diprose, of Kennington-park-road, to Ma y; 
youngest daughter of Mr. J. Watmore, of hothbury-villas, Stroud Green-lane, nf 

DEATHS. 

On the 22nd Instant, at 45, South-street, Grosvenor-square, suddenly, Mary 
Harriet, widow of the late Sir John Brocas W. S. Gardiner, Bart., in her forty- 
sixth year. 

On ahs 21st instant, at Tottenham, William Stanhope Sawtell, Esq., aged 
seventy-five. 

On the 20th instant, at Cowes, 
Guards, aged thirty-six. : 

On the 20th instant, at 13, Vicarage-gardens, Kensington, Mr. William Wright, 
aged thirty. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Verschoyle, Grenadier 


Dress EXTRAORDINARY.—S. Amery, 7, High-strect, Clapham, 
London, is now selling a new autumn dress material, 4s. 11d. the 
dress. Also, Roman Cord, a new dress for autumn, 12s, 9d. the 

Patterns free. 


by which he may be threatened or already assailed, Stuck into a miser’s coat. dress. ! 
(ith A Loc a es oS TSESEESGRT Gk er = 


B BIRDS. A superiorand most useful collection for 
Scrap-books or screens. Well coloured. Post free, 3s. 7d. 
—Address JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


CROQUET TENTS, 
SIMPLE, ELEGANT, STRONG, and ECONOMICAL, 
At BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Duke Street, Loxpon Brings, S.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


—__ 


CRICKETING AND ARCHERY 
MARQUEES AND TENTS, 


CLUBS and COMMITTEES should inspect the Stock o1 
elegant and usefy] TENTS at 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON'S, 


9 +4 5 
2, Dex Srarer, Lonpow Brincr, S.E. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists free. Established 1847, 
PRIME NEW SEASON'S TEA, 
AR 


Reall ‘uly 
eally Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO. TEA 


A Price Cuirent Free, 


King William-strect, City ; au! seid Peas, Goceos, wad Jpices Cantuace 
fq ’ 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “ COIL” CHIGNON, 


MERCHANTS, 
7, KING WILLIAM sregpe, CITY, LONDON, E.¢, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1g, 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d, VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d 


Sngars at Market Prices, 


S & CO. sent all Goods CARRIAGES rRreg. py ty : fa 
PHILLIPS & CO. s by their a Vans, within Eight miles of No ¢ 
x 2 + Shifters ; : REE FO any heal AY Stati om “zn 
Town in England, if to the valag of borly Suuhings or upyw T3.— Phillips & Co, mare a ROD OF BAKO} 


TO LADIES. 


SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
SLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, 6d. to 30s., according to length 


ALL COLUURS MsrCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACHY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


33 inches in lengtu and rerrEcrLy smoorn, 558. each 


“‘Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr. 
H. Barker on Right Foods, ‘* The infant Prince thriyos 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review, 
** Highly nourishing and easily digested.”Dr, - Hassaun, 

No Boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s, 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New [Bond-street, 
London. ; 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warechousemen, 


MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES, 


MADAME BRENNER, 
35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 


RAWING and PAINTING. An ex- 

perienced Artist, of many years’ standing, gives Lessons 

on the Method of Drawing from Objects. Terms moderate.— 
Address, A.B., 1 Merrick-square, S.E. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages, 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoiseLess WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANG PL 
Ataon good assortment of New and arene 
eee and other Carriages for Saie or 
dire. a 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 18 
(300,000,000)} of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. COLMAN'S as superior to 


anything of the kind now before the public. : 


Py SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :-— 
I can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 11b., $1b., & 1 1b. Packets. 
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ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 
oe 


performed... . 
—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


J. anv J. COLMAN, 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


| EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OF¥ 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the fnll value paid in cash, by jaddressing Mr or Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W- 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
vifice order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 


kstablished 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 

they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 


¥stablished 1820. Cash only. 
ee 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 


CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-strect, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


= ee ee 


LEft: OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 

FURS —in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT fer 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 


parcels, Established 1820. 
Se eS 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

J PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
© be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
So much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
Post, on the circumference of the Body two inches be.ow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr, WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 10d 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WIIITH 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 


THE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAE- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRALNS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpet- 
Sve, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking Price, 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each, Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London 


LONDON. 


OZOKERIT (PATENTED). 
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Jae C.0:AgIES: 
Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manutacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yds. 
Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Sewing, 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels. 
) Sale sos Rn 


AGENTS: 
Winuam Grirwour, 80, Wood-street, | Watter Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Cheapside... Manchester. 
J. F. Hurron & Co., The Temple, | Ernest GoupcHaux, 60, Boulevard de 
Dale-street, Liverpool. Sebastopol, Paris. 


——__——— 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes). 
Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, 1s. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d. ; 25 do., 4s. 6d. ; 50 do., 8s. 6d. ; 
100 do., 16s. Each portion will make a Pint of Soup. 
No Housekeeper should be without it. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in 31b, 1s, Od., and 1b, jars 1s. 6d 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &c. Tobe hadof all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


Sole Manufacturers—GEYELIN & CO., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, 
King’s-cross. London W C 


OF 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


“THE LADY’S OWN PAPER” 


WAS COMMENCED ON JULY 2nD, 


And contains a NOVEL of thrilling domestic interest, besides shorter Stories by the best Writers. 
Its FASHION and WORK-TABLE Illustrations and CoLoURED SUPPLEMENTS are unrivalled for 
beauty and accuracy ; while its “‘ LONDON AND Paris Fasuions” Avticles are written by Ladies 
holding the highest positions and having command of exclusive sources of information ; thus making 
it the most trustworthy Guide to the Fashions in Dress and Fancy Work, and the recognized Organ 
of the Upper and Middle Classes. : . 

In the Portrait GALLERY a life-like Series of PORTRAITS are now appearing, embracing the 
Courts oF Europg, and including not only the MEMBERS OF THE Royay FAMILtEs, but the Principal 
Ladies of the Courts and Leaders of Fashion, The following Portraits, amongst others, have recently 


appeared :— 


TO dshit jE ADWVES ENGLAND. 


H.R... NCE CHRISTIAN. H.R.H, PRINCESS LOUISE. 
H.R.H. BEINGESS CHRISTIAN. PRINCESS MATHILDE. ; 
H.R.H. THE,DUKE OF EDINBURGH DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND} 
EMPRESS KUGENIE. H.S.H. PRINCE ‘TECK, 

KING OF THE GREEKS. H.R.H. PRINCESS TECK. 
GENERAL HON. C. GREY. CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, 
KING OF THE BELGIANS. ILRLH. PRINCESS LOUIS OF | KING OF PRUSSIA. 

HLR.HLTHE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. | HESSE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE THREEPENCE, 


obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and at the Railway Bookstalls, or direct 
he aes ify. Publishers, BE. Mar.poroucn & Co., Ave Maria Lune, ‘ 


ADVERTISEMENT OFF'CE: 97, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


EARL OF DERB\. 

BENJAMIN DISRAELL. 

QUEEN VICTORIA. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H,R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR. 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Nernersanps InTeRNATIONAL Exurnrtion, 1869, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFGRTE MANUFACTURERS, 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


oimportant an mprovement is of the utmostinterest to pi 
“| The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
approacaes perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it... . We were much struck with the power possessed 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is bein 
It is long since we have listened to instruments more rick in tone and general brilliancy than fnnan 


Tue principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


““ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
. . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


. , The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone 
anists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


MANUFAUTORIES—1 To 4, CHENIES STREET; 
AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 


8, LILTLE TORRINGTON STREET; 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
VOULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivor ; 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient rel 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this aeear 
be renewed, however much broken. . 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all res i 
» a y spectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


PURE AERATED WATERS, 


Elllis’s Ruthi 
Water, 2 in Soda 
is's Ruthi 
Water in Potass 
Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer 
Elie shi thinL 
u : 
nade. 2 inLemon 
is’s Lithia W. . 
Eilllis's Lithie, es 


Potass Water 
FOR GOUT —the last-named is a splendid remedy 


EVERY CORK IS BRANDED ‘“‘R. ELLIS and 
SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade 
mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 
Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 
ele ronhy from R. Exits and Son, Ruthin, North 

ales. 


London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 


— 


1 ae GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, ; 
Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, and Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 


REAL SEA BATH in your own Room, 
by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By 
taking a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
luxury and the benefits of a course of sea-bathing, minus 
the inconvenience of absence from home, and are adopting 
the surest means of giving tone to yourconstitution. Sold 
in Bags and Boxes by all Chemistsand Druggists. Beware 
of imitations. 


[PLDBLANIS SEA SALT invigorates the 
JS. system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 
and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt 
is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, 
sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 
the joints, &c. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, 
Druggists, &c. Beware of imitations, 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS 
Noe TO COMMITTEES. — Upon 


application to the undersigned, Plans and Prices for 


the HIRE of elegant and commodious TENTS are for- 
warded free of charge. 
All letters should be addressed to 


2, DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 8.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON. 


LADIES 


The experience of more than 100 years has established 
the character of 


DR. JOHN HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS 


as a safe, efficacious, and truly invaluable Medicine, 
Beware of deleterious counterfeits, The genuine Pills 
bear the name of Dr. JOHN HOOPER, and may be 
obtained at 
BARCLAY & SONS, FarniNnGDON-£TREET ; 
Epwarps; Sancrr; Butirr & Crisre; and Tnomrson, 
And Retail of all Chemists and Druggists. 


OSS of HAIR, &c.—Patronised by 

4 the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. — Mrs. 
TERRY, of 304, Regent-street, London, may be con- 
sulted in all cases of premature baldness, loss of hair from 
illness, grey hairs, &c., as well as for defects in the skin and 
complexion. 

Her INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the Removal 
of Superfluous Hair, post free, 4s. 

Her DEPILATORY LOTION for pe 
cating the Roots of Superfluous Hairs, 
carri®ge paid. 


rmanently Eradi 
21s. per bot 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


gE. & R. GARROULD 


Respect. nnounce their 


ANNUAL SALE, 


Which, in consequence of necessary Extensive Alterations 
of Premises, includes, in addition to all 


SURPLUS SUMMER GOODS, 
The whole of their GENERAL STOCK. 
Also several LARGE LOTS of 
Black and Coloured Silks, Dresses, &c. 
(NEW GOODS) 
Recently and very advantageously purchased. 


The Reduction in Price is unusually large, in order to 
effect a speedy clearance, as the Alterations must commence 


at once. —y 
E. & R. GARROULD, 

150, 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE ROAD, and 57 and 
58, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W. 


{}LEGANT COSTUMES, 
unequalled for style, extent, or cheapness. 
WASHING COSTUMES in 
Muslin, Cambric, or Piques, 
4s. lld. to 12s. 9d. 
SERGES, ALPACAS. POP” 
LINETTS, REPS, MOHAIRS, 
and CHALLIES, 10s, 9d. to 21s. 
RICH SILK, LYONS VEL- 
VET, VELVETEEN SATIN, or 
JAPANESE SILK, 21s. to 
3l. 10s. 
EENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


HEAP FANCY DRESSES. 
Being the close of the Season, 
we have determined to make an 
entire CLEARANCE of the 
whole of our SEASON’S 
STOCK, and have further 
REDUCED our PRICES. 

Thousands of good useful Plain 
or Fancy DRESSES, at 4s. 9d., 
6s. 9d., and 6s. 9d. the Dress of 
12 yards. 

Richer Qualities, 7s. 9d. to 
12s. 9d.; worth from 15s. to 20s. 

For Travelling or Seaside wear 
we have many particularly suit- 
able. 

We shall also CLEAR OUT the 
whole of our ODD LENGTHS 
and REMNANTS, accumulated 
during the Season, the prices of 
which will be reduced in many 
instances one-half. 

Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


j OURNING DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies in mourning, or those 
who wear black, we _ would 
invite their attention to our 
large and unusually cheap Stock 
of every kind. 

Useful Black or Half Mourn- 
ing DRESSES, 4s. 11d. to 6s. 11d. 
each of 12 yards, 

Fine BLACK BARATHEA, 
6fd. a yard. 

Good Demi ALPACAS, 4id. 


a yard. 

Stout PARIS CORDS, 93d. 
a yard. 

CRAPE CLOTHS, 93d., 


1s. 0}d., and 1s, 44d. a yard. 
CRAPE FIGURES, 8d. a 

yard, 
Good BLACK SILKS, Is. 113d., 

2s. 4¢d., 28. 64d., and 2s. 1lljd. a 

yard. 

Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
Cnuear Movurninc WargnovseE. 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


50,000 ready to be ADVANCED by 
the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND and 
BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years not exceed- 
ing 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal Monthly 
nstalments. Interest (in addition to a small premium) 
6 per cent. on the balance each year. Apply to 


HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 
Notz.—More han One Million and a Quarter Pounds 
sterling have been advanced upon house property alone 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH .— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVEK COMPLAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 11s., 4s. 6d , 2s. 9d., 
and small size 1s. 1}d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andallChemists. Any sizesen* free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT, 6, Curisr- 
Srrzet, Portar, Lonpon, E. 


UGS, FLEAS, and all INSECTS 
instantly destroyed by using McDOUGALL’S DIS- 
INFECTING and INSECT SOAP, the best for House- 
hold and Scouring Purposes. Free from Poison. House- 
hold, 6d,; Scouring, 4d. per lb. Sold everywhere. 


McDOUGALL BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C. Manchester: Port-street. 


(COOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 
a area too.— The POCKET KITCILENER. — 
caVintera ann Personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
Ls env’eman’s pocket or a Ladv’s reticule ; yet for 
numerous Services it is as eficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtai ‘] ; 
bedroom or elsewhere, boii ain, carly or late, in 
ee trouble_ oiling water in five minutes—n2 
Chee iat @, no troun’e—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 
In the Pocket Kitchener you can Poach or boil eggs 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, ¢ Br 
veg i asi Y, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, ee sh, &c. The Little Cuisine ig 
available in the open fields, jn railway carriage, on tour, 
excursion, or picnic; In sanctum, cflice, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din. 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s. 9d., 63. 90.3 duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T, G. 
. 9d., 63. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depot, 11, Oxford-street, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extr 


THE “ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 


ROYAL 
ANCHOR | 


| 2Z7@7 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination of excellence which experience, 


anc mechanical skill could devise. The result has b i 22 “ 
ANCHOK” being the delight of every Purchaser, Seat nyg occa ihe ROYAL 


Saya eae TPS PEC 
Price £5 complete, with all Extras. 
ne 


THOMAS BRADFORD @& CO., 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN, 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & COMPANY 


Beg to announce that they have added to their numerous Establishments, on both sides the Atlantic, 
another DEPOT of their celebrated 


“LA SILENCIEUSE,” 
210, REGENT STREET, W.,, 


And invite an early inspection of this sole really SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE in the market, provided with a New 


HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD, 


Which prevents breakage of thread and needle, and hook and bobbin from being scratched. This 
new Invention, which is patented in all European countries and the United States of America, is of 
paramount importance, and renders it superior to all other Sewing Machines on the Rotating Hook 


principle. 
“GERMANIA” PATENT LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE. 
GREATLY IMPROVED SHUTTLE MACHINES, FOR WORKSHOPS, 


PRICES FROM £5 UPWARDS. 
INSTRUCTIONS GRatTIS. 


Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 
A FALSE NAME, 


Are sometimes unscrupulously 
substituted instead of 


PATENT BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
CORN FLOUR," is Ree ee eels from Maize— 


CHAPMAN’S — 


PATENT 
7S 


© om VAR ‘ = 
Entire Wheat Flour 


; Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
digested food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
makes it invaluable during teething; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 


af: From the Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. 
We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 


adults. : : : ; 
Os From Professor ATTFIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
! ; Society of Great Britain, &c. 
Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and oe) phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 
t 


show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. 1s incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 
and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle. 


Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., & rs. packets, & 3s. Tins. 
Wholesale of the Sole Proprietors. 


Orlando Jones & Co., 


Inventors and Patentees of 


Rice Starch. 
TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


Tamar (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or neryous temperament, 
and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. Bentn and Tarpiev, who prescribe it 
constantly for the aleve complaints, and with the most marked success. 


an & POLS, yy 
a 


LONDON, 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 


And Sold by Messrs. BAncLay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s, 6d. per Box ( i ped) ; by post 2s. 7d. 
ESS 
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WEDDING PARTIES. 
MARQUEES for the BREAKFAST and 


DANCING, beautifully fitted up, let on hire at 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON'’'S, 


2, Duke-strreet, Lonpon-srince, S.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


SUMMER EVENING PARTIES. 


(pake most elegant arrangements can be 
made with MARQUEES and TENTS from 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Doxe-street, Lonpon-Brince, S.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


( THOU WHO MAKEST WARS TO 
CEASE. New Song. Words by Miss Burysipr. 
Music by J. L. Harron. Free by post for 18 stamps. 


EACE BE STILL. Sacred Song. 
Words from Holy Writ. Music by Miss M. Linpsar 
(Mrs. J. W. Bliss.) Free by post, 18 stamps. 


F A MAN DOES HIS DUTY HE 
NEEDN’T DESPAIR. Song. Written by C. J. Rowr. 
Music by J. L. Harron. Free by post for 18 stamps. 


HE CAUSE OF ENGLAND’S GREAT- 

NESS. New Song. Words by Dr. Carrenter. Music 

by J. L. Harrox. Free by post for 18 stamps. N.B.—Per- 

formed (by desire) three times in one evening by the Bux- 
ton Brass Band. 


[IRED. New Sacred Song. Poetry by 

Miss Heten Burysine. Music by Miss Linpsay (Mrs. 
J. W. Bliss). No. 1, in D flat; No. 2, in D. Each free by 
post for 19 stamps, 


EST. Sacred Song. By Miss Lrnp- 
say (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). Post free for 18 stamps. 
“Simple, exquisite music, allied to very beautiful words. 
Vide Civil Service Gazette. ‘Likely to become one of tho 
most popular of her sacred compositions.”—Vide City 
Press. ‘A most expressive and beautiful sacred song.”— 
Weekly Review. “ Deserves popularity.”—Wesleyan Times. 
London: Published only by ROBERT COCKS and Co., 
New Burlington-street ; and order of all Musicsellers. 


HE ROYAL PRUSSIAN MARCH, 


for the Pianoforte, composed by Strpuen GuLover.— 
Free by post for 18 stamps.—Order of all Musicsellers and 
Booksellers, and of the Publishers, ROBERT COCKS and 
Co. 


FcoNnomy FOR HOUSEHOLDERS, 
15 per cent saved. The JOINT STOCK COAL COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, supply truckloads of Coal DIRECT 
FROM THE COLLIERIES, at Wholesale Prices, to 
families at any railway station. By Ordering their Coals 
in this way the purchaser secures not only the prorir of 
the Merchant, but also obtains the OVERWEIGHT, averaging 
1 cwt. to the ton, and is certain to have the Coal Ordered. 
—Prices sent on application at the Chief Office, 115, 
Chancery-lane, or at any of the Offices or Depéts in Lon- 
don, Brighton, Dublin, Colchester, or Bury St. Edmunds, 
F, A. NEW, Managing Director. 


BEAUTIFUL TATTING, made by Poor 
Gentlewomen, Four Yards for 18 Stamps. “Patterns 
sent. Also POINT ,LACE, EMBROIDERY, GUIPURN 
D’ART, 1RISH CROCHET, &c. Orders earnestly solicited. 
—Address Mrs. Grrzx, 8, Park-place West, Gloucester- 
gate, N.W. 


ADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS 


For Promenade or Croquet, 16s. 6d. and 21s. Soft and 
pretty House Boots, 5s. 6d. 
Tllustrated Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for Country Residents. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
92, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are ubject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use. 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nev- 
yous affections, biotches, pimples. and sallowness of ths 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 
plexion. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. 
per box, or obtained through any Chemist, 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Why use KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS? 


1. Because they are the best Family Medicine. 

2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
sexes. 

3. Because they are the cheapest and most effectiro 
medicine yet invented. 

4. Because they are equally efficacious in curing and pre- 
venting disease, 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at Is. 1id., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and vigouros 
the nerves, a most successful remedy for the attainment 
of local and constitutional strength, and for the cure of 
nervousness, nervous debility, relaxation, and exhaustion 
of the principal functions of life, effecting remarkablo 
cures inafew weeks. Pleasant to the taste, free from smell, 
and guarantced to contain nothing injurious. Sold by the 
Agent, Mr. E. Crraver, 63, Oxford-street, London, in 
boxes at lls., or by post free for 12s.; or four boxes 1n one 
for 33s. or post free for 35s. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vuleanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston 
e,—Consultation Free. 
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